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P O writes an officer of a rail- 
thi road, referring to an installa- 
6 tion of ‘‘Union’”’ Remote Control. 
Asa result of this installation, 

remotely controlled signals direct 

train movements on gauntlet 

tracks, thus replacing a mechani- 

cal plant and eliminating many 

ey % delays totraffic. » + + + » 


How “Union”? Remote Control 

é, f, can speed up traffic, eliminate de- 
‘a " we lays at many locations, and effect 
“a large savings, will be explained by 


our nearest office representative 
upon request. » 7 + 7 ¥ 
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The Week at a Glance 


CARLOADINGS: Revenue freight 
loadings in the week of July 31 totaled 
783 thousand cars—an increase of slightly 
less than 5 per cent over last year. 

® 
RESEARCH: The A.A.R. has enlarged 
its research department, heretofore called 
the Division of Equipment Research, giv- 
ing it the new name of Engineering Re- 
search Division. The division will have 
jurisdiction over all research relating to 
equipment, structures, track and mainten- 
ance—as well as problems in physics and 
metallurgy; and over all classes of ma- 
terials and supplies used by the railways, 
including fuel. L. W. Wallace, who has 
headed the Equipment Research Division, 
will be director of the enlarged depart- 
ment, and will be assisted by G. M. Magee, 
heretofore assistant engineer of the 
K. © 3. 

a 
STANDARD CARS: Efforts to gain 
adherence by the railroads to standard de- 
signs for freight equipment have not been 
completely successful—yet almost 92 per 
cent of the house and hopper types or- 
dered by the railroads in the 14-month 
period ended June 7 conformed completely, 
or very closely, to A.A.R. standards. An 
editorial herein reviews the history of the 
move toward standardization, and suggests 
a modification of this objective to meet 
modern conditions of new materials and 
innovations in construction methods. 

e 
RECORD WHEAT MOVE: The 
roads serving Kansas City and other im- 
portant interior wheat markets in the 
Southwest handled all-time-record move- 
ments into these terminals in July. Our 
Transportation Editor has an account 
herein, based on first-hand information, of 
how the railroads performed what Clyde 
Reed (chairman of the Shippers Advisory 
Board in this territory) called “the 
swellest job of moving the southwest por- 
tion of the winter wheat crop” that he had 
ever seen. 

& 
B. & O.-KEESHIN: The Baltimore & 
Ohio has built a modern motor freight 
terminal at Chicago for use by the Kee- 
shin Motor Express Company, which 
operates trucks in co-ordination with the 
B. & O.’s rail service. An illustrated ar- 
ticle herein describes this terminal, which 
provides tailboard space for 200 trucks, 
and office space, and cost $300,000. 

S 
TRAIN SERVICE WAGES: The fact 
that the railways have granted a wage in- 
crease to the “non-operating” unions is no 
justification for a similar increase to train 
service employees, is the contention of the 
leading editorial herein. It is pointed out 
that, by a wage decrease made in 1922 in 
non-operating classifications but not in 
train service, a disparity in wages between 
train and other service was set up; and 
that this disparity has greatly increased in 
recent years by the increase in train speeds 
which has increased the hourly earnings 
and shortened the work-day in train serv- 


ice. A further wage increase would call 
for a further rate increase and, it is con- 
tended, the roads would be in a better 
position in asking for the latter if the 
former is forced upon them rather than 
granted voluntarily. 

* 
C. N. R. DIESELS: One of the pioneer 
users of Diesel power, the Canadian Na- 
tional, has, with 12 years experience be- 
hind it, developed a thorough maintenance 
program for this class of engines—a pro- 
gram described by I. L. Sylvester, special 
engineer, in a recent paper which is pub- 
lished in abstract herein. 

* 
$200 FOR NAME: The Milwaukee is 
offering a prize of $200 to the paying pas- 
senger who suggests the name which it 
selects for its new Mason City-Chicago 
fast train which was put in service on 
August 8. 

et 
STUNT TRAINS: The few dollars of 
extra revenue which the railroads take in 
from the operation of photographic trains, 
specials for fans and excursions via un- 
usual routes would probably vanish quick- 
ly into red ink if the time of railway of- 
ficers who accompany these trips were 
charged against them. But when the space 
freely given by newspapers, newsreels and 
other publicity outlets is credited to the 
stunt trains, as it should be, is there any 
other recent example of railroad enter- 
prise which is proving more profitable? 

@ 
COLLOQUY ON UNIONS: L. E. 
Keller, statistician for the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees, has writ- 
ten a detailed letter defending the respon- 
sibility and democracy of the railway 
unions which we questioned in the leading 
editorial in our July 10 issue. We pub- 
lish Mr. Keller’s letter and our reply to 
it in an article herein under the heading 
“Are R. R. Unions Responsible ?”—and 
the answer to that question we confidently 
leave to our readers when they have read 
this article. 

de 
4-WHEEL TRUCK: At the recent con- 
vention of mechanical officers in Atlantic 
City, L. K. Sillcox recommended the 
adoption of the 6-wheel truck for high- 
speed, light-weight passenger cars, because 
of thermal cracked wheels attributed to 
high speeds. In a communication herein, 
E. W. Test, of the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Co., submits evidence that 
thermal cracks are on the decrease de- 
spite higher speeds, and argues the case 
for the 4-wheel truck. 


2 

THROUGH ROUTING BILL: The 
Senate has passed S. 1261, a bill which 
would amend the Interstate Commerce Act 
by giving the Commission authority to 
prescribe the shortest routes for shippers. 
The bill would only give the Commission 
authority to do what it has been doing for 
the past 19 years. A similar bill is pend- 
ing before the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
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MORE BUILDING: Railroad traffic 
revival has failed to keep pace with the 
general business upturn, not primarily be- 
cause of tonnage lost to competitors, but 


because of the failure of the revival to 
occur in industries which contribute most 
to railroad traffic, building particularly. 
This is the contention of M. D. More- 
house, andlyst for one of the large stock 


exchange firms, in an article published 
herein. Mr. Morehouse estimates what 
restoration of a normal volume of build- 


ing would mean to the railroads in traffic 
and revenue. 


€ 
NORTHERN SECURITIES: The 
Northern Securities Company, principal in 
a famous Supreme Court anti-trust pro- 


ceeding in 1904, passed out of existence on 
August 11 when stockholders ratified its 
dissolution. Principal holdings of the 
company since the Court compelled it to 
divest itself of its N. P. and G. N. stock 
have been the stock of the C. B. & Q. 
and a coal company. 
& 
WHEELER PROBE: Senator 
Wheeler’s committee investigating railway 
financial transactions took a recess for 
several weeks on Wednesday, on which 
day it completed its inquiry into the finan- 
cial set-up of the Van Sweringen com- 
panies. The committee accused the C. & 
O. of a considerable number of misdeeds, 
among them the diversion to the purchase 
of stock in other companies of funds se- 
cured from the sale of securities issued 
to finance additions and _ betterments. 
Earlier in the week the committee turned 
its spotlight on the Virginian, and the 
relationship to it of the Koppers Company. 
* 


MERGER ENJOINED: The consoli- 
dation of Alleghany Corporation and 
Chesapeake Corporation—two of the com- 
panies through which the “Van Swerin- 
gen lines” are controlled—has received a 
set-back in the form of a temporary in- 
junction granted on Wednesday by Circuit 
Court Judge Dickerson at Baltimore, 
plaintiffs being two investment trusts 
which have large holdings in Chesapeake 
Corporation. 





3 
BRITISH WAGE HIKE: Employees 
of the British railways have been awarded 
a restoration of the remaining 1% per 
cent deduction from their pay by the Rail- 
way Staff National Tribunal, according to 
cable dispatches from London. In 1931 
a deduction of 2%4 per cent was put into 
effect and half of it was subsequently re- 
stored. Other pay concessions of a minor 
nature—mostly in favor of the lowest paid 
employees—were also made in the award 


of the tribunal, which has as its chairman 
Sir Arthur Salter, famous economist. 
e 


EQUIPMENT: Orders for two small 
locomotives are reported this week—one 
of them for export, and the P. & P. U. 
has given a contract for 25 gondola cars. 
Inquiries have been issued for 125 freight 
cars—not counting a rather large inquiry 
from South Africa. 
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YIELDING UNDER EXTREME IMPACTS ONE FOOT 
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The Advances 


in Railway Wages 


Last week a committee representing railroad man- 
agements agreed with a committee representing four- 
teen labor unions to an advance of 5 cents an hour in 
the wages of about 800,000 ‘“‘non-operating” railway 
employees. It is estimated that this advance in wages, 
together with the increase in pay roll taxes that it will 
cause, will, if it is accepted by the members of the 
unions, increase the annual operating expenses and 
taxes of the Class I railroads about $98,000,000 a year. 
The original demand of these fourteen unions was for 
an advance of 20 cents an hour. There is under way 
a movement of the five train service brotherhoods, al- 
ready backed by a strike vote, for an advance of 20 
per cent in the wages of train service employees. 

The recent developments forcibly recall what was 
occurring on the railways just twenty-one years ago 
this month principally because of some of the contrasts 
between the conditions that existed then and the con- 
ditions that exist now. 


1916 and 1937—-A Contrast 


The movement of the train service brotherhoods in 
1916 for the establishment of an 8-hour day at 10 hours’ 
pay and time and one-half for overtime was estimated 
by the committee of managers representing the rail- 
ways to involve $100,000,000 annually in operating 
expenses—an amount almost the same as that involved 
in the agreement reached with the labor unions by the 
committee of managers last week. In 1916, however, 
the committee of managers refused to grant the de- 
mands made by the labor unions and was backed by the 
prescents of the railways in doing so. The contro- 
versy was carried to President Wilson, who proposed a 
hasis of settlement. The railway presidents rejected 
this and countered with an offer of arbitration, saying 
they could not assume the responsibility to their se- 
curity owners and the public of granting such large de- 
mands unless in accordance with an arbitration award. 
The result was. that President Wilson recommended, 
Congress passed and the Supreme Court some months 
later upheld the Adamson Act establishing 10 hours’ 
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pay for 8 hours’ work as the basis of train service 
compensation. 


Conditions Then and Now 


Contrast, now, the conditions in 1916 and at present. 
In 1916 the average freight rate of the railways as 
measured by their average revenue per ton-mile was 
the lowest in any year in history, being only 7.1 mills. 
Furthermore, they were not confronted with outside 
competition as they are now. Their average revenue 
per ton-mile in the first four months of 1937 was 9.31, 
or 31 per cent higher than in 1916. Obviously, there- 
fore, their freight traffic could have stood an advance in 
rates to offset an increase in operating costs much 
better in 1916 than it could now. In 1916 they were 
earning an average return of 5.9 per cent on their in- 
vestment—the highest ever earned by them in any year. 
In the first six months of 1937 they earned at an annual 
rate of only 2.76 per cent. Obviously they could have 
much better afforded to have had their net operating 
income reduced by an advance in wages in 1916 than in 
1937. The average hourly wage of railway employees 
in 1916 was 28.3 cents per hour and their average 
annual wage was $892. Their average hourly wage 
in 1936 was 69.1 cents, or 144 per cent higher, and 
their average annual wage $1,735, or 95 per cent higher, 
than in 1916. Obviously, therefore, there would have 
been much more justification for refusing an advance 
in wages in 1937 than there was in 1916. 

Why, then, have railway managers agreed to as large 
an advance in 1937 as they refused to grant in 1916 
without arbitration? Because they were not afraid in 
1916, and they were afraid in 1937, to take a stand in 
accordance with what they believed were their duty 
and responsibility to their security owners and the 


public. 


How About Further Wage Advances? 


The representatives of the fourteen labor unions 
made clear that they would not submit the controversy 
to arbitration. Under the Railway Labor Act this 
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would have resulted in the appointment by President 
Roosevelt of a commission to conduct hearings and 
make a report. In view of the general present attitude 
of the government toward labor the managers of the 
railways apprehended that such a commission would 
be so constituted that it might report in favor of a 
larger advance in wages than could be determined upon 
by collective bargaining. 

Negotiations will soon be resumed by the commit- 
tee of railway managers with the five train service 
brotherhoods. It is absolutely inconceivable that their 
demand for a twenty per cent advance in wages will 
be seriously considered. The granting of even one- 
quarter of their demands, as was done in the case of 
the fourteen non-operating unions, would make the 
total advances given to all railway employees about 
$150,000,000 annually. The increase in railway net 
operating income in the first six months of 1937 was 
twenty-five per cent, or at an annual rate of about 
$165,000,000. In other words, if one-fourth of the 
total advance in wages demanded by all the unions ac- 
tually had been in effect throughout 1937 the railways 
would have had virtually no increase in net operating 
income in 1937, although in the first half of this year 
their net operating income was still 48 per cent less 
than in the first half of 1929. 


Train Service Brotherhoods’ Poor Case 


It is plain that, measured by any standard, the rail- 
ways cannot afford to grant an advance in wages to 
the train service unions. Furthermore, it is easily de- 
monstrable that, measured by any standard, there would 
be much less justification for it than for the advance 
already granted to the members of other unions. 

All basic wages in the railroad industry were thor- 
oughly reviewed and considered by the Railroad Labor 
Board, a government body, in 1920, before it granted 
general advances by its Decision No. 2. In 1921 the 
Railroad Labor Board, because of the depression, au- 
thorized reductions in the wages of all employees. In 
1922 it authorized further reductions in the wages of 
non-operating employees, but no reductions in the wages 
of train service employees. This created a disparity 
between the wages of the two classes favorable to the 
train service employees. Since then the disparity has 
been increased by a steady upward trend in the hourly 
and daily wages of train service employees due to in- 
creases in the speed of trains that have reduced the 
number of hours of work required of them to earn a 
day’s pay, to the installation of larger locomotives for 
the operation of which the wages are higher, and to 
other reasons. In consequence, train service employees 
are now being paid substantially much higher wages in 
comparison with those of other railway employees than 
prior to the readjustments made in 1922, and they are, 
in fact, in proportion to their hours of work, probably 
the highest paid employees of any industry in the 
United States. Furthermore, they cause the railways 
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much more trouble by demanding ‘“‘make-work”’ legis- 
lation than all other employees. 

In view of all these circumstances, it would appear 
that the committee of railway managers, backed by the 
presidents of the railways and by public sentiment, 
should take and maintain a determined stand against 
any advance whatever in the wages of train service em- 
ployees at the present time. The train service unions 
have a right to demand arbitration under the Railway 
Labor Act, and if they do so the railways should agree 
to it. If the train service unions do not want arbitra- 
tion they can get a commission appointed by the presi- 
dent to investigate and report upon the controversy. 


No More Wage Advances! 


The railways should not voluntarily grant any fur- 
ther advance in wages. If they do they will put them- 
selves in a very bad strategic position. The advance 
already granted will force them to appeal to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for some increase in rates. 
The addition of an advance to the train service em- 
ployees would necessitate petitioning the commission 
for a still larger advance in rates. The commission is 
a government body. The railways should put them- 
selves in a position where, if they have to ask for an 
increase in rates largely because of an advance in the 
wages of the train service employees, they can go before 
the commission and show that at least this part of their 
increase in wages was forced upon them by either a 
government arbitration board or a government com- 
mission. 

The time has come when railway managers should 
fully accept the responsibility and perform the duty of 
standing and fighting for sound economic policies af- 
fecting the railways. They may be beaten, and the 
railways may be forced into government ownership 
either by strikes or because of government-compelled 
operating expenses in excess of the revenues that gov- 
ernment regulation will let them earn. If, however, 
they are to go into government ownership, their present 
managers should want to leave a record showing that 
they at least did not, from fear of facing realities, com- 
mit errors of omission or commission that largely 
helped bring about government ownership. 


Indexes to Volume 102 


The indexes to the latest volume of the Railway Age, 
January to June, 1937, are now ready for distribution 
and copies may be had by those subscribers desiring 
them. Requests should be addressed to the Circula- 
tion Department, Railway Age, 30 Church Street, New 
York. Subscribers who have in previous years made 
application for the index need not apply again; they 
will continue to receive it as long as they continue to 
subscribe. 
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Standard Cars 
And Progress 


The history of the development of standard freight- 
car designs by the Association of American Railroads 
and its predecessor, the American Railway Associa- 
tion, covers a period of twenty-five years. In 1912 the 
Association passed a resolution requesting the Master 
Car Builders’ Association to develop a design for a 
standard box car; it repeated the request two years 
later. Soon after the second request the A.R.A. ap- 
pointed a subcommittee of builders’ representatives for 
the purpose of creating its own standard design. This 
caused the Master Car Builders’ Association, in 1916, 
to defer further action on the development of its de- 
sign which had already been tentatively presented by 
the Car Construction Committee at the 1915 conven- 
tion. The A.R.A. subcommittee prepared three de- 
signs and had sample cars built in 1917, only to have 
its entire effort submerged by the entrance of the 
United States into the European war. Then, after a 
few months, came the so-called U.S.R.A. standard 
designs, in producing which the work of the A.R.A. 
subcommittee was disregarded. 

In 1919 the two mechanical associations were 
merged in the American Railway Association as its 
Mechanical Section and the Committee on Car Con- 
struction again took up the development of the stand- 
ard car designs. The basis of its procedure was laid 
in 1920 when certain fundamental dimensions and 
strength minima were adopted by letter ballot of the 
Mechanical Section and approved by the Association. 
From 1924 to 1930 there followed the adoption as rec- 
ommended practice of 40- and 50-ton single-sheathed 
box cars, 40- and 50-ton double-sheathed box cars 
with wood sheathing and wood lining, and 50- and 
70-ton self-clearing hopper cars. During this period 
the committee was unsuccessful in securing approval 
of a steel-sheathed wood-lined box car. 

Since 1932 the Car Construction Committee has 
been operating under a new program of fundamentals, 
among other items including the disregard of A.A.R. 
standard dimensions for the benefit of the design as a 
whole, annual review and revision, and the inclusion 
of proprietary devices as alternates. Under the new 
program the actual designing has again been done by 
a builders’ committee. The 40- and 50-ton steel- 
sheathed box-car designs and 50- and 70-ton hopper- 
car designs produced under this program have been 
adopted as standard (the first designs to be adopted as 
standard by the Association) ; 40- and 50-ton stock 
cars have been approved as recommended practice, and 
a design for a steel-sheathed box car of increased 
height is now before the Mechanical Division for a 
letter-ballot action. 

With one exception, never during this long history 
of standardization projects have committee designs 
been fully accepted and utilized as a whole by all the 
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railroads. The one exception was during the war when 
the railroads were being operated by the government. 
Then all cars were built to U.S.R.A. designs and allo- 
cated to the railroads from the central authority at 
Washington. The best results ever attained volun- 
tarily are indicated by the revised figures of the cur- 
rent year’s report of the Committee on Car Construc- 
tion which show that 91.6 per cent of the new house 
type and hopper cars ordered between April 1, 1936, 
and June 7, 1937, are either A.A.R. standard through- 
out or conform closely to A.A.R. basic designs, except 
for floating center sills, increased inside dimensions of 
box cars and variations in hopper heights to meet spe- 
cific conditions. 

Comment in an earlier issue pointed out that the lack 
of complete acceptance ‘of these designs was not in it- 
self a criticism of the excellence of the designs, a num- 
ber of features of which have received even wider 
acceptance than the designs as a whole, but that the 
failure of complete acceptance had to be expected, hu- 
man nature being as it is and there being no central 
authority to compel acceptance against the interests or 
desires of the individual managements. 

There are at the present time two other factors oper- 
ating against the general acceptance of standard de- 
signs. These are the growing appreciation of the 
superior qualities as structural materials of the new 
high-tensile steels and the rapid advance of welding 
as a substitute for riveting in the fabrication of cars. 
The new high-tensile structural steels, which are pro- 
duced by the same methods and require essentially the 
same treatment in working as the conventional struc- 
tural steels, have been available for about three years. 
During that time a number of designs of house and 
open-top cars have been developed for the purpose of 
taking full advantage of the superior properties of 
these materials. While it cannot be said, without qual- 
ification, that the use of these materials has completely 
passed the experimental stage, some roads have ac- 
cepted them to the extent of specifying them for cars 
by hundreds and, in a few cases, by thousands. In- 
deed, the further experimental phases of their develop- 
ment lie in the methods of their utilization rather than 
in the determination of the qualities of the materials 
themselves. 

The use of welding as a substitute for riveting has 
been in progress for an even longer period. Some 
railroads, as well as some builders, have gone exten- 
sively into the development of shop practice as well as 
design details adapted to welding technique. This has 
been done, both in application to the conventional 
structural steels and to the new high-tensile structural 
steels. It is a promising development in which there 
is a rapidly growing interest on the part of the rail- 
roads. 

Indeed, both of these developments were anticipated 
by the Committee on Car Construction in 1932 at the 
time it presented its proposed standard single-sheathed 
box-car design. “We believe,” said the committee in 
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part, “that in the not far distant future, both of these 
deviations from present general construction practice 
[alloy. steels and integrally welded constructions] may 
be expected to provide further practical means of re- 
ducing weight.” 

The evolution of these new practices must in the 
main be worked out by individual railroads. The As- 
sociation of American Railroads can scarcely under- 
take to anticipate the character of developments for 
which there is no precedent and in the working out 
of which no small amount of ingenuity will be in- 
volved. The fact that such developments are going 
forward rapidly, however, and, indeed, that 1,850 
lightweight alloy-steel cars are included among the 
91.6 per cent ordered during the past year to A.A.R. 
basic designs, raises certain questions concerning the 
future of the present standardization program of the 
association. 

The first question concerns the relationship of that 
program to continued progress in the adaptation of 
these new elements of car construction. One of the 
difficulties in the way of securing 100 per cent adher- 
ence to the present standard car designs is the fact 
that they depart from long-established A.A.R. stand- 
ard dimensions; the new center-plate height interferes 
with the use of secondhand trucks on new cars. Will 
not the continued effort to secure complete adherence 
to the present standard designs similarly hinder prog- 
ress in adapting car design to the new elements ? 

The most persuasive reason set forth by the Car 
Construction Committee for strict adherence to its pro- 
posed standard designs is that such adherence is es- 
sential to the attainment of a minimum first cost. In 
1932 the committee was of the opinion that this ob- 
jective could not be fully realized unless standard 
inside dimensions are adhered to. Only about 24% 
per cent of the box and hopper cars ordered between 
April 1, 1936, and June 7, 1937, adhere strictly to the 
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A.A.R. designs. Hence, there has been little opportu- 
nity to realize the potential reductions in cost sug- 
gested by the committee at the time the box-car design 
was proposed and there is little evidence to indicate 
the probability that any marked advantages in this 
respect will ever be attained. 

The realizable value of the standard designs un- 
doubtedly lies in the excellence of their basic elements 
rather than in the designs as a whole. Measured by 
this standard, they have undoubtedly been highly bene- 
ficial to American railroads. 

As progress is made in the adaptation of the new 
elements, some of these details are bound to become 
obsolete. This raises a second question. 

Why cannot the major benefits of the design pro- 
gram of the Car Construction Committee be fully at- 
tained by adopting further designs as recommended 
practice rather than standard? The term “standard 
design” implies and, in fact, leads to a lack of ade- 
quate recognition of progress in the art, particularly at 
a time when important new deviations from present 
general construction practice are rapidly establishing 
their merits. The term “recommended practice” im- 
plies less insistence on complete adherence and is, in- 
deed, more nearly in keeping with the actual situation 
today than the term “standard design,” because adher- 
ence is at present much more largely to elements of 
the design than to the design as a whole. If discon- 
tinuing a program for the development of standard de- 
signs in favor of a program for formulating recom- 
mended practice seems not to justify the effort at 
present being expended by the railroads and the car 
builders, perhaps some of this energy might be diverted 
with profit to a study of the adaptation and modifica- 
tion of essential standard details to fit the new ele- 
ments, in a measure thereby guiding and perhaps ex- 
pediting the progress to which the new steels and 
fabrication by welding are bound to lead. 





There is scarcely a traveler, railroad man, shipper or 
tourist agent who will not go on record to the effect that 
the promise, first visible but a year or two ago, of a 
mighty railroad revival in the land is now actually in pro- 
cess of being fulfilled. It has a score of manifestations: 
car loadings and increased passenger traffic, orders for 
new locomotives, rolling stock and track equipment, a con- 
siderable stock market concern for rails and rail replace- 
ment securities, the appearance of new types of trains, the 
cutting of schedules, the increased railroad advertising in 
the public prints and, most of all, a renaissance of public 
interest in railroad transportation. The man on the street, 
the casual traveler, the commercial voyager, even the mo- 
torist, is once more conscious of the legend of rail trans- 
portation, of its réle in the American saga and of the 
compelling fascination of steam and steel expressed in 
terms of Pacific locomotives, the endless irons of the right 


—From the New York Herald-Tribune 





The Railroads and the Fans 


of way and the luxury of the latest thing in stainless steel 
sleepers and club cars... . 

That this good will is a tangible asset has been demon- 
strated, for example, by the activities of such organiza- 
tions as the Railroad Enthusiasts and the National Railway 
Historical Society. That its potentialities are vast is 
indicated by the statement in an article in the current issue 
of “Esquire” devoted to railroad amateurs, that a single 
magazine of the fan, or, strictly speaking, non-technical, 
type has a circulation in excess of 350,000 and barely 
scratches the surface of potential subscribers. . . . 
One such junket, where the road executives had doubted 
if there would be sufficient interest to fill an extra car on 
a regular scheduled train, required for accommodations 
two entire private trains each consisting of seven coaches, 
a Pullman observation car, two diners and two locomo- 
tives! Fans are factors in today’s upswing in rails, and 
don’t let the roads themselves forget it. 
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Hundreds of Trains Like This One Took the Bumper Crop to Market 





Railways Establish All-Time Rec- 
ords in Handling Wheat 


Bumper crop moved without car shortages or 
unloading grain on the ground 


N July 10, the railways moved into Kansas City 
O 1,956 cars containing more than 3,000,000 bushels 

of wheat. During the week ending July 10, the 
railways brought into this single terminal 9,009 cars, 
loaded with more than 14,000,000 bushels of wheat, hav- 
ing a value of $16,000,000. In the month of July, 30,041 
cars of wheat arrived in Kansas City. In all of these 
periods the railways established new records for han- 
dling the winter wheat crop of Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas. The best previous day’s record was established 
on July 11, 1931, when 1,487 cars were delivered at 
this’ terminal. Likewise, the highest weekly record of 
8,749 cars was made in 1931. Similar records were es- 
tablished at other large interior markets, including Wich- 
ita, Kan., Hutchinson and Salina; Ft. Worth, Tex., and 
An iarillo ; and Enid, Okla. 


Railroad Records 


Nach of the principal railroads participating in this 
movement also established all-time records this year. On 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, for example, 8,295 
Cars of wheat were loaded in June, an all-time record, 
as compared with 3,422 cars loaded in June, 1936, or an 
inc-ease of 142 per cent. So far this season the Rock 
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Island has moved more than 20,000 cars of wheat from 
its local stations to the central grain markets. The effect 
of this heavy movement on its system operating statis- 
tics is indicated by the increase of 10.6 per cent in gross 
tons moved in June, 1937, as compared with June, 1936; 
and increases of 4.6 per cent in net ton-miles, and of 
9.1 per cent in net tons per train. 

The heavy movement at the interior markets is indi- 
cated further by the fact that, on July 7, the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe alone handled 1, 170 cars of wheat 
into Wichita, as against a previous all-time high figure 
of 707 cars. The Santa Fe likewise handled 448 cars 
of wheat into Enid on July 8, and 330 cars into Salina 
on July 9, which movements compare with previous high 
figures of 308 and 185 cars, respectively. As an exam- 
ple of what happened at hundreds of country .stations 
throughout the wheat belt, on one day the Santa Fe 
loaded 35 cars of wheat at Talmadge, Kan., a 
of 240 inhabitants on its Strong City branch. 
same small station loaded 134 cars in the six days be- 
tween June 28 and July 3, inclusive. Loadings at Tal- 
madge were duplicated at many other points; and were 
made possible by the switching of such stations two or 
three times a day, since the elevator tracks usu: lly hold 
only eight to ten cars. 

Such heavy local loading resulted in increased train 


village 
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movements of from 400 to 600 per cent on many branch 
lines and on some main lines. What this meant in 1n- 
creased forces is indicated by the figures for the divi- 
sion on which Talmadge is situated. In addition to re- 
calling the entire extra list of train and engine men, 
7 trainmen and 48 yard and road firemen cut off in a 
former force reduction were recalled to service, and 21 
new trainmen, 42 yard and switch firemen, and 76 
switchmen were employed in addition. Besides the ex- 
tra list, and counting the clerks, telegraph operators and 
other employees called into service, this meant the hiring 
of 268 new men on this one division. 

On its Western lines (the lines west of Newton, Kan., 
to Albuquerque, N. M.) the Santa Fe loaded 25,220 
cars of wheat up to and including July 30, as compared 
with 15,069 cars last year, one division alone loading 
9,952 cars. A significant and encouraging feature was 
the loading of 5,681 cars this year on the Plains divi- 
sion, which traverses the center of last year’s drought 
and dust storm area, and serves the territory that was 
hardest hit in previous years. 

The Missouri Pacific was another large wheat carrier, 
handling 15,323 cars in July this year, as compared with 
the previous high month in its entire history of 12,683 
cars. Like the other railroads involved, it created new 
records in wheat handling, without car shortages, and 
the few cases where wheat was unloaded on the ground 
came about when the elevators were unable to handle 
the grain as fast as it was brought in from the fields. 

Clyde M. Reed, who, as chairman of the Missouri- 
Kansas Shippers Advisory Board, made frequent trips 
to focal points in the wheat territory to see that the ele- 
vators operated at maximum capacity, and co-operated 
closely with the railways, the farmers and the elevators 
in getting the crop moved, commended the railways 
highly for their performance, stating that they “did the 
swellest job of moving the southwest portion of the win- 
ter wheat crop this year that I have ever seen done. 
With a car supply that I feared might be inadequate, 
a record-breaking movement was made with a minimum 
of delay and congestion. I recognize a good job of mov- 
ing winter wheat when I see it, and I certainly saw it 
this year.” 


This Year’s Crop 


The winter wheat movement this year had several un- 
usual features, apart from its great size. A handicap to 
the railways was the fact that the harvesting of southern 
wheat was delayed because of climatic conditions. The 


result was that, instead of the harvest moving progres- 
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sively northward, and enabling a considerable portion of 
the Oklahoma and Texas crop to be moved before th: 
Kansas wheat was harvested, it all came out at once 
this year, the peak movement being concentrated largely 
in the last ten days of, June and the first ten days o: 
July. For the first time since 1931, also, wheat wa 
exported through the Gulf ports, which added to the 
car problem, since a 20-day average turn-around is re- 
quired on cars going to the Gulf ports, as compared with 
10 days to Kansas City, and five days to the interior 
elevators. 

Further, this year’s car supply was below normal. The 
Rock Island, for example, was able to assemble only 
6,000 cars for loading in the wheat territory at the be- 
ginning of the season, instead of the 9,000 or 10,000 
normally available. Similarly, the Santa Fe had only 
been able to collect 10,500 cars for wheat loading, in- 
stead of the customary 14,000 to 15,000 cars. The other 
wheat-handling roads were on similarly short rations, 
a fact which these railroads attributed to the average 
per diem plan, under which they experienced great dif- 
ficulty in getting cars of their ownership and suitable 
for grain loading back home. 

To offset these handicaps, certain other phases of this 
year’s harvest aided the railroads. Wet weather over 
a large area made it impossible to get into the fields 
with combines, which thresh as well as cut the grain. 
This made necessary the harvesting of more wheat by 
the binder method than during any year since the com- 
bines were first introduced. Under the binder method 
of harvesting, the threshing, and hence the loading, take 
place gradually. Prior to the advent of the combine, 
the loading was spread over the months of July and Au- 
gust, while in more recent years, as previously stated, 
it has been concentrated in a few weeks. The effect of 
the combine is illustrated by the fact that, in July and 
August, 1920, when the binder was generally employed, 
the number of cars received in Kansas City were only 
17 per cent of the arrivals for the entire year, whereas, 
for the last several years, 45 to 50 per cent of the crop 
has moved into Kansas City in those months. 

Another favorable circumstance this year was the 
gradual and steady rise in the price of wheat from the 
time that harvesting started, which curbed the tendency 
to dump everything on the railways at once. Finally, 
a much greater percentage of the wheat than is usual 
moved to the interior elevators, thus permitting a faster 
turn-around of grain cars than if the heavy movement 
to Kansas City had begun at once, as is usually the case. 

Despite these mitigating circumstances, however, the 
handling of this year’s crop of winter-wheat presented 
a major transportation problem and one which required 


Trucks Waiting Their Turn 
to Load in a Country Ele- 
vator for Rail Movement 
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maximum efforts on the part of railway officers and 
employees to avoid a blockade. 

A major factor in the handling of the wheat was the 
preparation for the movement. This began many months 
before the actual harvest ; crop reports and local condi- 
tions were studied throughout the year to supply ad- 
vance information as to the needs in the way of cars, 
locomotives, man-power, etc. As it happens, the wheat 
movement coincides with a heavy transcontinental per- 
ishable movement, as well as general traffic, both of which 
were heavier this year than for some time past. It was 
essential, of course, that prompt handling of such traffic 
be continued during the wheat movement. 

Every effort was brought to bear to have all locomo- 
tives in serviceable condition. .Locomotives that came 
out of the shops in the weeks preceding the peak period 
were not returned to their regular assignments unless 
the need was imperative, but were assigned to the wheat 
divisions, instead. For example, the Oklahoma division 
of the Rock Island borrowed 12 locomotives from other 
divisions during the rush. On the Rock Island, also, 
27 extra cabooses were sent to the wheat divisions, six 
of these being converted coaches. The wheat-handling 
divisions of the Santa Fe not only had every possible 
locomotive out of the shops and in service, but borrowed 
23 locomotives from other divisions not directly involved 
in the wheat movement. It was necessary to increase 
the staff at the small enginehouses in the wheat terri- 
tory materially, to give the locomotives prompt and ef- 
ficient enginehouse attention, and the men for this pur- 
pose were sent from the main shops after the general 
repair program immediately prior to the wheat rush was 
completed there. 

Heavy maintenance work, such as rail laying and bal- 
lasting, as well as construction jobs that would interfere 
with train movement, were suspended until after the 
wheat had moved. A separate department was set up 
by each of the railroads to look after the provision of 
grain doors. Conferences were held between the rail- 
way officers and the local grain committees, consisting 
of shippers and receivers concerned with wheat, so that 
anything that might delay the flood of grain might be 
ironed out in advance, so far as was possible. Confer- 
ences were also held with the various state grain boards 
to see that cars were not unduly delayed because of 
grain inspection. Yards, terminals and sidings that were 
concerned in the wheat movement were cleared, so far 
as possible, of general traffic so that they might be avail- 
able for wheat, and all details concerned with the smooth 
and efficient grain movement were worked out in ad- 
vance. 

How well this was accomplished this year is indicated 
by the fact that, at Wichita, for example, on several 
days during the rush, loaded cars were received, spotted 
at the elevators, unloaded, switched into trains of emp- 
ties, and moved out of the terminal with an average 
detention for the entire turn-around of only nine hours. 
At Salina and Enid, there were days during the peak 
period when the average terminal detention was only 
six to seven hours. 


Car Handling 


Each of the railroads built up as large a supply of 
empties suitable for grain loading as was possible, all 
carefully inspected and re-coopered. Repair programs 
on all such cars were rushed through so that the cars 
would be available at the beginning of the season. As 
many as possible of these cars were parked on the sid- 
ings serving the local elevators where the loading would 
begin, while the remainder were stored in yards close 
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to the loading points, from which they might be taken 
out quickly and spotted at the elevators as soon as track 
room was made available by loading. Immediately prior 
to the shipping season, car inspectors equipped with 
“dope” and brasses were sent out to make journal box 
inspections, so as to avoid hot box delay to loaded trains. 

The various superintendents of transportation had 
complete reports of the location of all cars and when 
the movement began they were kept advised by wire 
of the number and location of the empties available and 
of the loading requirements. They, and the other oper- 
ating officers concerned in the movement on all the rail- 
ways, kept in close touch with each other and co-oper- 
ated closely during the rush, helping each other out 
where necessary. In general, the handling of the wheat 
rush supplied an excellent example of the results pos- 
sible by co-operation between the railways. 

This was illustrated at Wichita this year. The four 
grain railroads serving this terminal pooled their ter- 
minal facilities under the name of the Wichita Terminal 
Association, which, while not a separate company and 
owning no facilities, did have a separate terminal-operat- 


ing organization using the terminal facilities of all the 
railways as the occasion required, and giving all of them 
equal treatment in the placing of cars at elevators and 


the return of empties. 


Field Operations 


In gathering loads and distributing empties, the rail- 
ways worked on the zoning plan. Swing runs were es- 


tablished between loading stations and concentration 






































































































Harvesting Winter Wheat in Kansas 
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points. These runs were short, as, in most instances, 
the country elevators required two or three switches a 
day to take care of their loading needs. Therefore, the 
crews shuttled back and forth, picking up loads and dis- 
tributing empties. 

As soon as sufficient loads were assembled at a con- 
centration point, they were grouped in trains and run to 
the market, where they were spotted at the elevators and 
unloaded as quickly as possible. At these points, as soon 
as sufficient empties were made available, they were made 
up into trains and hurried back, under fast manifest 
schedules, and, of course, with no regard for tonnage, 
to the concentration points for re-distribution to the load- 
ing elevators. 

The wheat rush this year required the recalling of the 
entire extra list, and many new men were also hired. In 
all, well over a thousand men were recruited by the rail- 
ways concerned in this year’s wheat movement. 

New train and enginemen were, of course, always ac- 
companied by a least two experienced members of the 
crew. Nevertheless, intensive supervision was required. 
Trainmasters, assistant trainmasters and transportation 
inspectors were assigned to the “nerve centers” of the 
movement. Additional supervision was provided by the 
promotion of several men to the position of assistant yard- 
masters for the duration of the peak movement. Super- 
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One of the _ Elevators 
Where the Grain Is Stored 


intendents and assistant superintendents were constantl) 
on the move from place to place on their divisions during 
the season. General managers, assistant general man 
agers and general superintendents spent much time at th 
larger terminals, although they, too, received constant 
reports from the field. Operating vice-presidents kept 
closely in touch with the entire picture and were usually 
on the ground for at least part of the movement. In 
fact, during the current rush, an operating vice-president 
relieved the rest of the supervisory staff for other duties 
by taking charge of a derailment that threatened to have 
a serious effect on the movement. During the wheat 
rush, the crews were worked as long as was necessary 
within the 16-hour law, regardless of overtime, but the 
supervisory offices worked straight through, night and 
day, getting what little sleep they could at infrequent 
intervals. 


More Wheat to Come 


The successful handling of the peak movement of win- 
ter wheat has not completed the railways’ grain handling 
job. While the peak movement provided the most in- 
tense and dramatic picture, it did not by any means 
exhaust the entire crop. Some 45 per cent of it is still 
to be moved before the first of the year. 
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Would a Building Boom Bring 
Railroad Prosperity? 


Restoration of building activity to normal level seen as 
key to profitable railroad operation 


By M. D. Morehouse 
Jas. H. Oliphant & Co., Chicago 


With indices of business activity seeming 
to indicate that “normal” production volume 
has been restored—much pessimistic com- 
ment has developed because railroad traffic 
and general employment have not returned 
to similar “normal” levels. Of railroad traf- 
fic it has been said that the lag in recovery 
lies in business permanently lost to compet- 
ing agencies of transportation. For con- 
tinued unemployment, improved technique 
is blamed; and a shorter week is proposed 
as necessary to spread the available work 
and prevent unemployment from remaining 
a chronic disease. 

This article indicates, on the contrary, 
that the failure of employment and railroad 
traffic to recover fully is due to the fact that 
revival, while more than “normal” in some 
lines, is a good deal less than normal in a 
great industry—namely building construc- 
tion—which usually contributes heavily both 
to employment and railroad traffic. If this 
industry should experience genuine revival, 
quite likely we might not have any unem- 
ployment, or a dearth of railroad traffic 
either.—Editor. 


OT so many years ago the statement was made 
N that railroad securities would never again offer 
an attractive medium for speculation or invest- 
ment. Today one hears on every side that all the rail- 
roads need to reattain their former speculative and in- 


vestment standing is more tonnage. Business, with the 
exception of building construction, however, is relatively 
good. The general level of industrial activity is now 
within striking distance of 1929 levels, the Standard 
Statistics Composite Index of Industrial Activity for 
May, 1937, being within 5.5 per cent of May, 1929, and 
within 1.9 per cent of the monthly average for that year. 

The question, then, is whether or not this reversal of 
opinion regarding the investment status of railroad secur- 
ities is justified by existing conditions and, if so, where, 
in view of the high level of business activity, great 
opportunity for expanding tonnage lies. Is it possible 
that a recovery of the building industry could solve the 
railroads’ problem? There is every indication that such 
is the case. 


“Industrial Activity” Normal, Railroad Traffic Lags 


Tonnage figures and operating revenues clearly in- 
dicate the truth of the statement that, with increasing 
tonnage, the railroads of the country are beginning to 
show a return to their former satisfactory earning power. 
Furthermore, the economies which were forced upon the 
railroads during the depression years indicate that even 
more satisfactory net might be achieved. 

In 1936 total operating revenues were 68.4 per cent, 
while net operating income amounted to 68.5 per cent 
of the 1924 level. Indicative, however, of the great 
leverage factor of railroad capitalization, net after charges 
in 1936 amounted to only 26.6 per cent. On the other 
hand, tonnage of carload traffic in 1936 stood at 80 per 
cent and l.c.l. traffic at 44.5 per cent of the 1924 level. 
The greater drop in total revenues can be largely ac- 
counted for by the fact that freight revenue per ton-mile 
in 1936 was only 0.975 cent as against 1.122 cents in 
1924. If, for the sake of argument, we assume that the 
same relationship were maintained, a return to the 1924 








Table I—Selected Statistics Class I Railroads 1924-36 and Monthly Average Standard Statistics Composite 


Index of Industrial Activity 


Total Net 
Operating Operating 
Revenue Income 
1924. $5,921,490,100 $973,837,202 





ROE io asnid. wiki, eae ee wie ok en oe 6,122,509,856 1,121,076,341 
SOs Sitclehd cis nee ain Sik ce receo utes 6,382,939,546 1,213,089,966 
Ceci ti ore eeu oct 6,136,300,270 1,067,985,495 
Ee eae, ek cee a ene 6,111,735,511 1,172,864,100 
SOR See eee en ee eee 6,279,520,544 1,251,697 ,938 
a ero te een reat a 5,281,196,870 868,878,773 
FO oie. tia moka oolaw obese Castes an 4,188,343,244 525,627,852 
re ere Sa 3,126,760,154 326,298,008* 
SO rig Sicha ote Reise aaa neerenaiei an 3,095,403,904 474,295,613* 
LS nso eee weap a eee 3,271,566,822 462,652,379* 
2 EE aE Srey ere 3,451,929,411 499,819,118 
WHO fhatlacs SantehetiaGaweeaec 4,052,734,148 667,257,204 
* Deficit. 


Standard Freight 
Total No. of Statistics Revenue 
tons of Car- No. tons Index of per ton 
load Traffic L.C.L. Traffic Industrial mile 
Net Income (In 1000 tons) (In 1000 tons) Activity cents 
$562,302,676 2,103,700 68,077 87.1 1.116 
700,897,595 2,237,668 68,342 95.7 1.097 
809,262,269 2,384,890 68,297 100.0 1.081 
672,899,809 2,285,419 65,159 97.2 1.080 
786,823,584 2,298,362 63,260 101.0 1.081 
896,806,611 2,389,171 62,430 108.1 1.076 
523,907,472 2,011,767 51,316 86.2 1.063 
134,761,911 1,564,309 40,725 70.2 1.051 
139,203,821 1,139,832 28,457 54.8 1.046 
5,862,836 1,231,544 27,279 61.3 0.999 
16,887,078 1,342,484 27,249 63.7 .978 
7,539,127 1,400,079 26,964 72.6 .988 
150,000,000 1,682,674 30,299 86.8 .975 
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level of tonnage would mean operating revenues of some- 
what over 5 billion dollars, or about the 1930 rate, in 
which year Class I roads reported net after charges of 
$523,907,472. In Table I total operating revenues, net 
operating income, net income after charges, the total 
number of tons of carload traffic, the number of tons of 
l.c.l. traffic of Class I railroads are given, together with 
Standard Statistics Composite Index of Industrial Ac- 





Table Il.—Standard Statistics Indices of Industrial Activity 


Monthly Average —————_, 


1924 1929 1932 1936 
Oe oe a ee 87.1 108.1 54.8 86.8 
SS a ee eer eae 106.6 39.6 74.9 
Comper GeOds o.oo c ces ccccecce ine 110.3 76.7 105.8 
DEEN getacecceneeeatenees 78.3 115.8 28.2 100.3 
8 ae ena 79.5 108.3 22.2 78.6 
WOUMGE TAGE vec ccccccocssvecs en 98.2 39.0 59.0 
ME BeGtesldecawieneeenceacie 83.7 98.8 $3.3 83.4 
ME SEveerhstbePanevedweyeasens 82.0 114.0 46.5 94.4 
Deewmmnets Cash .ccccccccuccsce 84.4 92.9 53.6 75.1 
Cotton Consumption ........... 82.2 105.3 74.6 106.0 
Cywme POGGIOWME occ cccceccces 92.4 130.8 101.3 142.8 
ELITR 84.2 121.2 29.6 94.5 
Building Contracts Awarded Area 83.4 89.6 17.5 45.6 
EERO RE 99.0 92.8 25.0 58.7 
EE. <a edicw sthiatpeanhwhe dures 90.5 103.8 46.7 66.5 





tivity, and freight revenue per ton-mile from 1924 
through 1936. 


Does Index Reflect Traffic Possibilities? 


The direct relationship between railroad tonnage and 
the various composite indices of industrial activity is well 
known. In 1929 tonnage had risen to 112.9 per cent 
of its 1924 level, while the index of industrial activity 
stood at 124.1 per cent of the former level. In 1932 the 
index of industrial activity fell to 62.92 per cent of its 
1924 level, while railroad tonnage stood at 53.79 per cent. 
In 1936, however, industrial activity was at 99.66 per 
cent with tonnage at 78.87 per cent of the 1924 level. 
Does the explanation of the failure of tonnage to rise 
at a corresponding rate to the index lie within the index 
or with the railroads? 

A comparison of the monthly average for 1936, 1932, 
1929 and 1924 of some of the more important items 





Table Ill.—Tonnage and Revenues Derived From Selected Items of 
Freight, and Percentage of Total for Class I Railroads 


Construction Construction 
Tonnage Per cent of Revenue Per cent of 

(In 1000) tons) Total (In $1,000) Total 
SOE saeeeccvons 457,876 21.08 
ROSS weevoves e 478,113 20.73 
TEED eeveaevenee 486,330 19.82 
BOGE éeeecesoeee 476,442 20.27 ‘ 
ares 418.299 17.71 $595,011 12.32 
Be, asecnetewess 400,606 16.38 571,105 11.50 
BPGe weesueeveee 324,351 15.72 436,796 10.38 
BOSE ceccceecese 231,954 14.45 308,285 9.18 
BGG wesercbeeus 133,528 11.43 190,197 7.51 
SEE acevabecuve 123,183 9.78 183,273 7.11 
SEP ceececseens 139,683 10.20 194,776 2.40 
eee 156,265 11.02 233,571 8.09 
BOSE ccvcicceces 211,301 12.34 319,676 9.33 





entering into this index which would be likely to affect 
carloadings is given in Table II. With the exception of 
Building Construction, Lumber and Cement, the monthly 
average for 1936 was either above or only slightly below 
the 1924 average and thus far in 1937 have been above 
the former level. The three seriously depressed elements 
of the Index are thus: 


Per cent 

Index No. of 1924 
Building Construction ..........+. 45.6 54.68 
DE ccuakés ade cecnakeacden ene 58.7 59.29 
0 ee eee pee 66.5 73.48 


All of these are industries which enter into construction 
and it seems conclusive that it is to a building boom that 
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we must look for a continued material expansion in the 
composite index. 


Importance of Building to Railroad Tonnage 


Since it thus seems obvious that the building industry 
is the most logical place to look for an increase in the 
composite index, and since the direct relationship between 
this index and railroad tonnage has been demonstrated, 
the question arises, first, as to how important this classi- 
fication is to total tonnage, second, whether or not it is 
possible to demonstrate such importance if it exists, and 
third, what would be the result of a revival in building 
construction. 

From the Interstate Commerce Commission Freight 
Commodity Statistics the following classifications of 
freight were selected as being those classes of freight 
which enter almost entirely into construction activity: 
Clay, gravel, sand, stone, asphalt, logs, posts, poles, lum- 
ber and timber, cement, brick, artificial stone, lime, plas- 
ter, sewer pipe and drain tile. As prior to 1928 the 
freight classifications included cordwood with logs, and 
box shooks, staves and headings with lumber and timber, 
an attempt has been made to adjust the earlier figures 
to remove these items from consideration. Also, due to 
the method of reporting, it was impossible to include on 
a comparative basis such important building items as 
roofing materials, paints and millwork, for which figures 





Table IV.—Percentage Sand, Gravel, Stone and Cement Tonnage 
of Total Selected Construction Tonnage 


1924 


51.00% 1928 51.30% 1932 60.93% 
1925 51.56 1929 50.95 1933 53.10 
1926 53.74 1930 57.81 1934 63.53 
1927 55.93 1931 62.12 1935 50.44 
1936 51.12 





are only given in later years. The per cent of these 
items to total tonnage is given in Table III for the years 
1924 through 1936. Only about 6 per cent of total 
steel tonnage enters into building construction, and since 
an adequate breakdown was not available, it was found 
impossible to include this class of freight. 

The importance of the building industry is indicated by 
the fact that the selected items amounted to 21.08 per 
cent of total tonnage in 1924, to 12.32 per cent in 1936. 
While it is true that such items of heavy tonnage bring 
a relatively low return, if we include such items as 
building paper and millwork, we find that in the year 
1936 they amounted to 9.3 per cent of the total freight 
revenues. 

Over the 13-year period on the average sand, gravel, 
stone and cement accounted for 54 per cent of the total 
of such construction tonnage and 35 per cent of the rev- 
enue derived from this group. Road building was main- 
tained at relatively high levels until 1933, which probably 
accounts for the fact that loadings of these items de- 
clined less than the total, thus causing the percentage to 
rise during the first three of the depression years, as is 
shown by the percentage figures given in Table IV. 

In the chart selected items of construction tonnage 
have been placed on a quarterly basis from 1926 through 
the first quarter of 1937 along with the F. W. Dodge 
Area of Building Contracts Awarded. The close correla- 
tion between railroad tonnage and the F. W. Dodge 
figures demonstrates the relationship between railroad 
tonnage and the building industry which our original 
observations of the various factors making up the Com- 
posite Index of Industrial Activity led us to believe 
would appear. Road building was maintained at a rela- 
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Correlation of Building Contracts and Railroad Tonnage of 
Construction Materials 


tively higher level than building construction, which 
probably accounts for the fact that tonnage tended to 
hold up above what would have been expected. 


Building Recession Began in ‘28 


We now know that there were many indications that 
by 1928 the building cycle had reached its peak and 
was beginning to recede. This, however, was not shown 
by the various building indices until 1929. It was evident 
locally, however, and experienced contractors and deal- 
ers in building materials were beginning to reduce !m- 
ventories. In 1928, on the other hand, the movement 
of construction tonnage slackened appreciably in_re- 
sponse to this gradual running off of inventories and 
lack of interest in new construction, giving a definite 
indication of what was to come. Although it is true 
that part of this slowing down can be attributed to 
diversion of traffic to trucks, the reduction in actual 
movement is undoubtedly far more important and indi- 
cates the extreme sensitiveness of these figures to the 
building cycle. 

During the early "Twenties truck competition started 
and by 1929 a major percentage of the l.c.l. traffic had 
been captured by trucks. Due to the low level of build- 
ing activity in recent years and the desire on the part 
of dealers in building materials to maintain the smallest 
possible stocks, the proportion of l.c.l. shipments to the 
total movement has increased tremendously and conse- 
quently has accentuated the diversion of tonnage to 
trucks. Comparison of the U. S. Treasury Index of 
Shipments of Construction Materials with the figures for 
railroad construction tonnage clearly indicates this trend. 
As the level of building activity increases, however, it is 
expected that this tendency towards l.c.l. shipments may 
be reversed and a good part of this traffic may return 
to the railroads. 

In 1924 we had started on the boom in building con- 
struction which reached its peak in 1928; and it is be- 
lieved that 1924 is a very fair year to use as a basis 
of comparison for what could happen to railroad traffic 
levels should we return to the level of building activity 
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in that year. In 1924 our selected items of construc- 
tion tonnage amounted to 457,876,000 tons and in 1936 
to 211,001,000 tons or a. decrease of 246,875,000 tons. 
If we add this difference to the total tonnage carried 
by Class I railroads in 1936 an improvement of 14.4 
per cent in tonnage and 11 per cent in freight revenues 
would be realized, or about $324,000,000. If one-third 
of this gain could have been carried through to net, the 
gain would have been nearly $125,000,000, or an in- 
crease of 83 per cent over the estimate for the year. In 
1935 all roads would have showed an improvement of 
21 per cent in gross tonnage carried and 15 per cent in 
freight revenues. 


Roads Will Not Benefit Equally 


It is, of course, obvious that the gain to be realized 
through such tonnage will vary tremendously for the 
different railroads. It was found that the opportunity for 
greatest expansion lies in the roads in the southern dis- 
trict. Table V shows the per cent of total tonnage of 
the selected items by districts in 1924 and for the United 
States in 1924, 1926 and 1936. These figures have not 
been adjusted to exclude wood for fuel and box materials, 
which accounts for the slight discrepancy between these 
figures and those in Table III. 

The opportunity for gain over 1935 and 1936 tonnage, 
assuming a return to 1924 levels, of certain individual 
railroads, has also been worked out by this writer and 
can be supplied to those interested. Obviously the dem- 
onstrated opportunity for increased traffic through a 
building boom is only one of many factors which must 





Table V.—Percentage of Various Classifications of Tonnage of 
Total Tonnage Class I Railroads 


c—v. S. and by districts for 1924, 


Pocahontas Southern 





U.S. Eastern Region Region Western 1926 1936 
Gravel, sand 
and stone. 8.67 8.01 4.24 12.87 9.37 8.70 4.52 
Asphalt .... -26 .23 .07 53 .24 .28 .43 
Logs, posts 
and poles. 2.43 | -66 3.74 5.63 2.18 1.41 
Lumber and 
timber ... 6.06 3.63 3.88 13.46 7.62 5.07 3.36 
Cement .... 2.08 2.27 Be 1.94 2.05 95 1.80 
Brick and 
Art. stone 1.40 1.55 -92 1.80 1.05 1.43 74 
Lime and 
plaster ... 56 -64 .34 48 a4 5 .38 
Sewer pipe 
and drain 
THO Skess's 19 -20 .07 .23 18 ae ee S| 
21.65 17.04 10.93 33.75 26.65 20.33 12.75 





be weighed in estimating the future investment and 
speculative merit of railroad securities. Such factors 
as financial condition, operating statistics, other traffic 
trends and physical condition are of equal or greater im- 
portance. The movement of building materials certainly, 
however, is an element of extreme importance in the 
broad railroad picture, and in a large measure provides 
the answer to the search for further improvement. 





A SPECIAL ROUND TRIP FARE, equal to 75 per cent of the 
regular one-way coach fare, has been placed on sale week-ends 
for the period extending from August 1 to October 31, by 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Fort Worth & Denver 
City, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas and the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe from designated points on these lines to Dallas, Tex., 
where the Pan American Exposition is being held. 
limit is placed at midnight Sundays. 


The return 














The Office Build- 
ing End of the 
New Motor 
Truck Terminal 


Railroad Builds Large Plant 
tor Truck Operator 


Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal facility for 
Keeshin Motor Express affords tailboard 
space for 200 units 


dise freight was the primary consideration which 

influenced the design of a motor-freight terminal 
which the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago terminal has con- 
structed at Chicago for lease to the Keeshin Motor 
Express Company. Built at a cost of $300,000, the 
terminal provides tailboard space for 200 trucks or semi- 
trailers, together with track connections for handling 
carload business. Also embodied in the terminal is a 
three-story building which houses the executive and 
general offices, as well as divisional offices, of the 
Keeshin concern, which is one of the largest independent 


ITM1 ‘ise ee efficiency in the handling of merchan- 


operators of motor trucks in the country. These facili- 
ties make it possible to bring together practically under 
one roof functions of the motor carrier that previously 
had been carried on at five rather widely-scattered loca- 
tions throughout the city. 


Location 


The new terminal is located on the east bank of the 
Chicago river, immediately north of the point where the 
tracks of the B. & O. C. T. cross the river from the west 
before turning north to enter the Grand Central station. 





South Branch Chicago River 
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Thus the area in which the terminal is located is bounded 
on the west by the Chicago river and on the south and 
east by railroad tracks. Access to and from the street 
level is provided to the north where an existing ramp 
rises to the level of the viaduct which carries Twelfth 
street (an important east and west street) across the 
extensive railroad yards which are located in this 
vicinity. 

The new terminal building is substantially rectangular 
in shape and has a width of 190 ft. and an overall length 
of 496 ft., the latter dimension being in a north and 
south direction or parallel with the river. At the north 
end of the building and occupying its full width for a 
depth of 55 ft. 8 in. is the three-story office building, 
while the freight-handling facilities are contained in the 
southern portion which is 440 ft. 4 in. long. In reality 
the office building and the freight house are separate 
structures, although they have communicating doors, 
footings that are common to both, and foundations which 
are continuous between them. 


Details of Freight House 


The freight-handling facilities consist of inbound and 
outbound platforms which extend along the west and east 
sides of the structure, respectively, and along the south 
end, the space between the platforms, which is 109 ft. 
wide, being covered and given over to use as a drive- 
way. An arcade through the office building along the 
longitudinal center line of the freight house provides 
the main entrance and exit to the covered driveway al- 
though a second but less frequently used doorway for 
trucks is provided at the south end. Practically the 
entire length of both sides of each platform is avail- 
able for tailboard space and additional space is provided 
along the platforms at the south end of the structure. 

All platforms consist of 5-in. reinforced concrete slabs 
supported on fill material which is retained between 
reinforced concrete walls extending along both sides of 
each platform. They are all 40 ft. 6 in. wide except the 
short transverse lengths at the south end of the freight 
shed, which are 24 ft. 9 in. wide. A bumper, consisting 
of a 10-in. by 12-in. oak timber capped with a 10-in. 
channel, is provided along the edge of each platform 
at the floor level, being supported at intervals on short 
I-beams which are embedded in the concrete of the plat- 
form wall. 

The driveway between the platforms is paved with an 
8-in. reinforced concrete slab which is laid directly on 
the ground. Along a line 6 ft. from the edge of each 
platform this slab terminates in a concrete curb which 
serves as a wheel stop, the area between the curb and 


Outside Tailboard Space 
Along the East or Out- 
bound Side of the Terminal 
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A View in the Offices 


the platform wall being paved with a thin concrete slab 
at the level of the top of the curb. The driveway and 
all platforms are suitably crowned to provide for 
drainage. 


Bascule Bridge Connects Platform 


To permit the free movement of merchandise between 
the inbound and outbound platforms without interfering 
with the rather infrequent use which is made of the en- 
trance driveway that separates these platforms at the 
south end, a mechanically-operated hand-powered double- 
leaf bascule bridge was provided to span the two-lane 
opening. Of wood-truss construction with a timber floor, 
this bridge presents a truck-way width of 11 ft. When 
in the lowered position the spans are supported at their 
outer ends on a concrete center pier which is cast in- 
tegrally with the footings of the columns supporting the 
roof structure.. Each leaf spans a clear opening of 10 ft. 

The roof structure of the freight house is of conven- 
tional design, the principal feature of interest being the 
fact that it has no intermediate supports in the driveway 
(109-ft. width) to interfere with the movement of trucks 
and trailers. Between the inner edges of the two plat- 
forms the roof is carried on I-beams which span between 
spaced 18 ft. apart, which have a maximum depth at the 
center of 11 ft. The trusses are supported at their ends 
on H columns carried on concrete footings which are cast 
integrally with the platform walls. Over the main plat- 
forms the roof is carried on I-beams which span between 
the columns mentioned above and another row of columns 
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Details of the Composite Pavement and Curb Construction 


along the outside edge of each platform, these roof beams 
being cantilevered 10 ft. beyond the outer edge of the 
platform to serve as supports for a canopy. Also of flat 
construction is the roof over the platform at the south 
end and over each end of the driveway area for about 
the length of a bay. The roof of the entire freight shed 
is of frame construction and is covered with built-up 
composition roofing. 

Metal ventilators, 30 in. in diameter, are provided in 
the roof along the longitudinal center line of the shed 
at intervals of 35 ft., and light is admitted to the drive- 
way area by means of depressed-head single-pitch sky- 
lights, glazed with %-in. wire glass. These skylights 
are arranged in two lines, one on each side of the longi- 
tudinal center line of the shed, in such positions as to 
secure an even distribution of light over the driveway 
area. Each skylight is 9% ft. wide and 35% ft. long. 

In addition to the usual expansion joints in the con- 
crete of the platforms and driveways, a transverse ex- 
pansion joint extending through the entire cross-section 
of the shed from roof to foundations was provided mid- 
way of the length of the shed. This joint was considered 
necessary in view of the length of the structure and the 
consequent possibility of substantial longitudinal move- 
ment taking place, particularly in the roof structure, 
with changes in temperature. 


Overhead Doors Used 


Throughout the length of the platforms, on both sides 
as well as at the rear of the structure, they are fitted on 
the exterior side with doors of the manually-operated 
overhead push-up type. Each door is divided into five 
horizontal panels, two of which are glazed with glass. 
Six-inch concrete-filled pipes with their lower ends em- 
bedded in the concrete of the platform floor protect the 
jambs of these doors from the impacts of platform trucks. 
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Overhead doors of the same type but operated by 
motors are provided in the entrance opening at the north 
end of the shed, while the opening at the south end is 
equipped with motor-operated over-head rolling doors. 
These doors are operated from the interior by push- 
button control involving the use of three buttons, one 
for raising, another for lowering and a third for stopping 
the door at any point while it is traveling in either direc- 
tion. Above the door openings and at certain other 
points the exterior walls of the freight house are covered 
with corrugated iron. 

Compressed air outlets are provided at intervals of 
27 ft. along each side of both platforms for inflating the 
tires of trucks, the air being piped from a compressor 
located in the boiler room in the basement of the office 
building. To permit the washing of trucks and trailers 
while they are spotted at the platform two water outlets, 
each with both hot and cold water, were also installed 
along the inside edge of each platform. Other facilities in- 
corporated in the freight house include a platform scale 
on each platform and an overhead hand-operated hoist at 
the north end of the inbound platform for loading or un- 
loading objects too heavy to be handled by hand. 


Operation of Terminal 


As measured by the unit cost of handling merchandise 
the operation of this terminal, which has been in service 
since about March 15, has been attended with a high 
degree of efficiency. For pick-up and delivery purposes 
the Keeshin Company has divided the Chicago metro- 
politan area into zones and to facilitate the consolidation 
of loads for the respective delivery zones the tailboard 
space of the inbound platform is sub-divided accord- 
ingly. In addition to its roadhaul business the Keeshin 
Company engages in local haulage and the inbound 
platform is also used for the consolidation for delivery 
to the respective zones of this local business. 

When a truck arrives at the terminal with merchandise 
for both local delivery and for consignment to some out- 
lying point it goes to the inbound platform for unloading 
before proceeding to the outbound platform. In some 
cases, particularly when the trucks carry only a small 
amount of outbound business, the entire load is removed 
on the inbound platform and that portion destined for 
some distant point is trucked over to the outbound plat- 
form via the bascule bridge. 

The outbound side of the platform is divided into sec- 
tions, in each of which trucks are loaded for a given 
route. Overhead in each section is hung a placard on 


which are printed the names of the points served by trucks 
loaded in that section. 


There are a total of about 700 
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such points. The name of the terminal point on the 
route is given in large letters at the top of the placard, 
with the names of intermediate points printed below in 
smaller type. Both sides of each of the platforms are 
used for both loading and unloading, although to a large 
extent the operations are confined to the inside tailboard 
space until the capacity of that space is reached, after 
which the outside space is brought into use. However, 
this is not a hard and fast rule. For handling carload 
business the terminal is served by two tracks which ap- 
proach it from the north, one passing along each plat- 
form for its full length. 


Driveway Around Terminal 


The freight shed and office building are entirely sur- 
rounded by a driveway of varying width, which is sur- 
faced with macadam. In the east driveway truck servic- 
ing facilities, including four gasoline pumps and a small 
shelter for the use of the attendants, have been provided. 

On the west side, where only 59 ft. of space separate 
the building from the river, it was necessary to provide 
a curb along the river bank to serve as a truck stop. 
To minimize the quantity of material required in the 
construction of this curb, which is of reinforced concrete, 
it was built as an integral part of a 20-ft. roadway slab, 
so that the weight of a truck on the slab counteracts the 
overturning action that is brought about if the wheels 
should come in contact with the curb. 

As shown on the accompanying drawing, this curb 
has a step or shelf on the driveway side which serves to 
help stop trucks. If the momentum of the truck is great 
enough, the wheels will mount the shelf, which is 9 to 
11 in. above the level of the slab, causing a portion of 
the energy of the truck to be converted into a vertical 
or lifting movement so that when the wheels of the truck 
strike the face of the curb above the shelf it is with con- 
siderably less force than would otherwise be the case. 
Because it helps to stop trucks by causing them to lift 
themselves the stepped feature of the curb had an effect 
in reducing the required thickness of the curb. 


Details of Office Building 


The office building is of conventional design and con- 
struction with a brick and steel super-structure carried 
on concrete foundations. Moreover, since it is located 
at a point that is remote from the nearest traveled street 
(Twelfth street) it was not considered necessary to in- 
troduce esthetic features of design on the exterior, with 
the result that the structure is built along simple lines 
and has a rectangular facade. 

To obtain sufficient height in the truck entrance with- 
out carrying it above the second floor level the first floor 
was raised 5% ft. above the ground level, this feature 
also reducing the amount of excavation required for the 
basement that underlies that portien of the structure east 
of the truck entrance. No basement was provided under 
the west portion of the structure, the space between the 
foundation walks being filled to the first floor level. Since 
the first floor is divided into two independent parts by 
the arcade it was necessary to provide two entrance 
doors in the facade of the office building. 

The arcade has two lanes, separated by a row of the 
building columns, each lane having a clear width of 10 
ft. between the wheel guards and a height of 14 ft. in 
the plane of the building facade where the overhead 
doors are located. To obtain lanes of this width three 
of the transverse rows of supporting columns were ar- 
ranged on 16-ft. 6-in. centers, which compares with a 
column spacing of 14 ft. 6 in. for the remainder of the 
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Within the Large Covered Driveway 


length of the office building. Particular attention was 
given to the protection from impact of the building col- 
umns in the driveways (at both the north and south en- 
irances) and of the building corners, this protection 
consisting of circular cast iron sections filled with con- 
crete. , 

The first floor of the office building on each side of the 
truck entrance is of concrete slab construction, while the 
second and third floors and the roof incorporate Key- 
stone construction. Except in certain of the toilets, 
the floors are surfaced throughout with mastic tile, while 
the roof is covered with built-up composition roofing laid 
on a one-inch layer of insulating board. The building is 
heated by steam. 

In addition to the boiler room the basement contains 
iacilities for the convenience of the company’s truck 
drivers and freight-house employees. These include a 
large locker room, a wash room, showers, and toilets. 
All space on the upper floors of the building is sub- 
divided into offices, so arranged as to fulfill the par- 
ticular needs of this company. A rear door in each 
portion of the office building at the first floor level allows 
access to the freight house. 

Plans and specifications for this terminal were pre- 
pared by L. P. Kimball, engineer of buildings of the 
Baltimore & Ohio. Construction activities were carried 
out under the direction of L. G. Curtis, chief engineer 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal. The Elling- 
ton-Miller Company, Chicago, was the general contractor. 


It 1s the intention of the London & North Eastern (Great 
Britain) to add interest to railway journeys by erecting at- 
tractive signs along its right-of-way calling attention to places 
of objects of note along the route. The road recently erected 
a large sign on either side of its main line route at the England- 
Scotland border, about a mile north of Berwick-on-Tweed, in- 
dicating the actual borderline between the two countries. The 
sign, which is 14 ft. in width and 9 ft. high, has the wording 
“Across the Border” at the top in yellow lettering on a black 
background. On one side of this lettering is the thistle of 
Scotland, and other national emblems; on the other, the rose of 
England, with other symbols appropriate to that country. 








Are R. R. Unions “Responsible”? 


M. of W. union official defends “democracy” 
of organizations— We still have our 
doubts, and tell why 


N a rather extended communication, L. E. Keller, 
t statistician of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of 

Way Employees, has taken strong and detailed ex- 
ception to the leading editorial in our July 10 issue en- 
titled “The Irresponsibility of Labor Unions.” He asks 
space in the Railway Age to record his objections, and 
this we are glad to grant. However, nothing which he 
says in his communication leads us to retract anything 
we said in the editorial which he criticises. Appended 
at the end of Mr. Keller’s letter, which we print below 
in full, will be found our reply to him, in which we set 
forth the reasons why we still believe that unions, in- 
cluding the railway unions, have a long way to go before 
they can be called truly responsible and democratic. 


Mr. Keller's Letter 


Reference is made to the leading editorial in Railway 
Age of July 10, 1937, under the title, “The Irresponsi- 
bility of Labor Unions.” I desire to make a brief reply 
to certain questionable portions of this editorial. As a 
matter of fair play and in the interest of accuracy, it 
would appear desirable to have this reply given the 
same prominence as your editorial of July 10. However, 
all of this is a matter for your decision. 

In commenting upon whether or not employers should 
make agreements or contracts with employees you seem 
to question this “as long as all labor unions are as ir- 
responsible as they are now.” With your knowledge of 
the responsibility of the standard railway labor organiza- 
tions it is difficult to understand how you could make a 
statement as broad as that. I feel perfectly safe in saying 
that J. J. Pelley, president of the Association of 
American Railroads, with whom we have dealt, that the 
executive committee of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, which is composed of Mr. Pelley and six outstand- 
ing railroad presidents, and that other executive heads 
of the railroads, such as Daniel Willard of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, to mention but one, would not concur in your 
inference that railroad labor unions are irresponsible. 
I believe you know this to be the case. 

Your editorial continues, “On the other hand, there 
are many that can be said to be responsible in the sense 
that they can be relied upon to carry out their agree- 
ments. This is notably true of the railway labor unions. 
Their leaders try constantly to get their agreements with 
the railways interpreted as favorably as possible to their 
members ; but it is rarely there is any complaint of the 
railway unions violating their contracts.” 


Unions Abide by Their Contracts 


This statement, is, of course, a left hand qualification of 
your earlier inference, but it is by no means satisfactory. 
I have underscored the word, “rarely,” and in this- con- 
nection I desire to point out that the railway labor or- 
ganization with which I am associated, namely the Broth- 
erhood of Maintenance of Way Employees, is celebrat- 


ing its golden jubilee this year, that I have been asso- 
ciated with this organization for approximately eighteen 
years, and that I do not know of one single instance 
where our organization has violated any contract into 
which it ever entered with any railroad. If you know 
of any such instance, I shall greatly appreciate your ad- 
vising me of it. In like manner I have been closely 
associated with the other standard railway labor organ- 
izations during this period and I do not know of any 
instance in which any of the 21 standard railway labor 
unions has ever violatéd a contract into which it entered 
with the railways, nor do I know of any instance where 
they have sustained, encouraged or tolerated any such 
violation on the part of their individual members. 

Your editorial continues with the statement that, “The 
present irresponsibility of labor unions begins with the 
election of their officers.” You then make reference to 
John Lewis of the C. I. O. and state that he virtually 
elected himself. You then proceed with the amazing 
question, ““Who knows whether the officers of any other 
labor union are the choice of its members?” Surely, 
Mr. Dunn, you cannot be unaware of the fact that the 
officers of the standard railway labor unions are elected 
in conventions by delegates chosen by and from the ranks 
of the individual members and, in some instances, I 
believe they are chosen by a referendum vote of the 
members. 


How Union Officers Are Elected 


In correcting your statement may I briefly point out 
how the officers of my own organization are chosen? The 
method is very simple and democratic. We hold con- 
ventions each three years. Several months before the 
convention period credentials are sent to each of our 
local lodges in the United States and Canada and there 
are about 1,250 of these local lodges. The individual 
members of such locals elect delegates and alternates of 
their own choosing. They have ample time to give con- 
sideration to those for whom they desire to vote as of- 
ficers, to consider any revisions in the grand lodge con- 
stitution and by-laws which they may desire to advocate 
and to advise their delegates along any and all other 
lines. On the date prescribed for the convention these 
delegates assemble and become the supreme body, the 
supreme source of power within the organization. They 
nominate, vote for and elect whom they please by ma- 
jority action. Thereafter, between conventions, they may 
remove these officers by referendum and recall, the pro- 
visions for which are adopted by these same delegates 
while in triennial convention. With your close association 
with the railroad industry it is difficult to understand 
how you could be unaware of these facts and it is amaz- 
ing to find one of your editorials carrying the question, 
“Who knows whether the officers of any other labor 
union are the choice of its members ?” 

Your editorial then turns its attention to earnings and 
expenditures and to strikes. In this connection you 
state, in part, “National labor unions collect large 
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amounts in dues from their members.” Your editorial 
continues later, “But the unions and their officers are 
subject to none of the requirements imposed on corpora- 
tions and their officers regarding accounting and the 
reporting of receipts and expenditures. They are free 
to contribute whatever they choose to political funds.” 

Each three years our organization elects an executive 
board. They are separate and apart from the active 
grand lodge officers of our organization. To indicate 
part of their duties I quote from Section 8, Article IX, 
of the grand lodge constitution and by-laws adopted by 
the delegates to our triennial convention, 


The executive board shall have free access to the books and papers of 
all grand lodge officers and shall provide for the payment of the necessary 
expenses at grand lodge not otherwise provided for. The’ executive board 
shall furnish, through the secretary-treasurer, a copy of the audit report 
signed by the accountant and chairman of the executive board, to the 
president, secretary-treasurer and each member -of the executive board, 
and upon request a copy of to be furnished to subordinate lodge secretary- 
treasurers which may be inspected by any member of the brotherhood in 
good standing. 


The accountant here referred to, under the other pro- 
visions of our laws, is employed by the executive board 
after bids have been received from certified public ac- 
countants and audits are made each three months which 
are certified to by these responsible public accountants. 


Strike Votes 


In the matter of strikes your editorial states, “A na- 
tional strike by a labor union may be a matter of national 
importance. But there is no law requiring that before 
a strike is ordered a majority of the members of a union 
shall vote for it, or for a secret ballot enabling each 
member to express himself without duress when a vote 
is taken, or for making sure that the vote is correctly 
counted and reported. In actual practice the decision 
whether there shall be a strike is usually made by union 
officers without there being available any evidence that 
they ever have been properly elected or that they have 
been authorized by the members of the union to order 
them to quit work.” I have already pointed out the 
manner in which these officers are properly elected. 

May I now refer you to our laws dealing with strike 
votes and again point out that these laws are adopted by 
the membership through their duly elected delegates. 
Our laws provide, in part: 


_ In the event of a general dispute, either regional or international, cover- 
ing wages and working conditions, which cannot be settled through con- 
ference or arbitration, the grand lodge president, with the approval of 
the respective regional or international associations, shall cause ballo‘s 
to be prepared, concisely stating the dispute involved, efforts made to ad- 
just it and results obtained, and submit the question at issue to all the 
employees coming under the jurisdiction of this brotherhood on all rail- 
ways affected by the dispute, for a referendum vote as to whether or not 
they will concertedly withdraw from the service of the companies until 
the said dispute is adjusted. If two-thirds of such members vote in favor 
of such withdrawal from the service, the grand lodge president, with the 
sanction of the respective regional or international associations and with 
the gee of the grand lodge officers, is authorized to order a suspen- 
sion of work of all the employees coming under the jurisdiction of this 
brotherhood on all railroads affected in such dispute. 


For your information, the regional and international as- 
sociations here referred to are comprised of system 
division officers of the brotherhood and these officers, 
like the grand lodge officers, are elected by the member- 
ship. Could any procedure for determining a strike 
vote be more democratic? Could the rank and file of 
the members be afforded any better opportunity to de- 
termine whether or not they desire to strike? Could any 
strike action on the part of officers be any more de- 
pendent upon the free and independent wishes of the 
entire membership? Could any statement be more in- 
accurate than that part of your editorial which states 
that the decision to strike, “is usually made by union 
officers without there being made available any evidence 
hat they have ever been properly elected or that they 
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have been authorized by the members of the union to 
order them to quit work ?” 

While your editorial has direct reference to labor 
unions outside the railroad industry, it seems clearly 
apparent that your inferences apply as well to these 
railway labor organizations. Your editorial continues, 
“The railway labor unions are among the responsible 
or least irresponsible—in the country, and yet almost 
every statement made above is as true of them as of 
other unions, whether old or new.” 





Do Employees Favor Government Ownership? 


Your editorial then turns momentarily to what appears 
to be a pet theme of yours, namely government owner- 
ship of railroads, and you state that, “The leaders of all 
these unions but two committed them in favor of such 
a vitally important policy as government ownership and 
began using their funds to promote it without having 
ever consulted the members about it.” A triennial con- 
vention of our brotherhood put our organization on rec- 
ord as favoring government ownership. I do not have 
the full record, but I do know that some other railroad 
labor organizations have taken the same action in their 
regular conventions. The plain fact of the matter 1s, 
Mr. Dunn, that the leaders of these standard railway 
labor organizations have done more to discourage gov- 
ernment ownership advocacy on the part of their re- 
spective members than they have to encourage it. If 
government ownership of railroads comes about, as it 
may, it will result from necessity and not from choice. 

Later on your editorial makes the amazing statement 
that, “labor unions are the least democratic and the most 
autocratic organizations in this country, and threaten 
. . . to become the greatest menace to democracy in both 
industry and government.” | was under the impression 
that the greatest real menace to democracy and govern- 
ment that exists today is that of Communism. It is a 
real menace, not an imaginary one. The American 
labor movement is doing more to prevent the further 
growth and development of Communism than any other 
agency in America, with the exception of our religious 
institutions. 

The wages existing on the railways today, and which 
run as low as 12% cents, 17% cents, 20 cents, etc., for 
track workers, constitute the best breeding grounds for 
Communism that I know of. You are, of course, aware 
of the fact that the federal co-ordinator of transporta- 
tion recently pointed out that there were approximately 
117,000 railroad men receiving basic wages of 35 cents 
an hour or less during the year 1935 and some of these 
were below 15 cents an hour. There have been no in- 
creases in basic wages since that time. In this we find 
the breeding grounds of Communism. 


The 10 Per-Cent Wage Agreement 


It is also difficult to harmonize your editorial hereto- 
fore referred to with some of the earlier praise which 
you generously paid to these railroad labor organizations. 
May I take you back to the early part of 1932, when 
these same standard railroad labor organizations nego- 
tiated the 10 per cent deduction agreement with a com- 
mittee of railroad presidents. According to your edi- 
torial of February 6, 1932, in which you dealt with this 
action, “There were involved 250,000 miles of railroads 
with an investment of over $26,000,000,000, at least 
1,500,000 men, and approximately $200,000,000 in 
wages.” At that time you stated that, “Unquestionably 
the negotiations were the most important that ever oc- 
curred between ‘capital’ and ‘labor’ in the history of the 





world. They were of great importance not only to the 
railways and their employees, but to every other person 
in the United States. Indeed, they may be said without 
exaggeration to have been important to every person in 
the world.” Clearly enough, you placed a high degree of 
importance upon these negotiations through which the 
employees agreed to donate 10 per cent of their wages 
to the railways in that depression period. Your edi- 
torial of February 6, 1932, continued with the statement 
that, “The outcome of the negotiations is hardly more 
gratifying than the way in which they were brought 
about and conducted.” You seemed to understand at 
that time that the officers of these labor unions went to 
the membership with their questions, because you stated 
that, “the labor leaders secured authority from their 
organizations to negotiate to a conclusion questions which 
had been raised by themselves, and also the question of 
a reduction of wages, which had been raised by the 
railway presidents.” 

In presenting the co-operative spirit of these same 
labor leaders, whom you now regard as irresponsible, 
your earlier editorial stated that, “they dealt with the 
problem presented in as fine a spirit and as statesmanlike 
a way as any important economic problem has been dealt 
with during this depression.” You stated further that, 
“Railway labor leaders and employees have shown a 
fairness, reasonableness and public spirit in helping the 
railways in this emergency that are in marked contrast 
to the attitude that has been assumed by regu- 
lating authorities and many shippers.” Apparently at 
that time you regarded these same railroad labor leaders 
as being fairer and more public spirited than were the 
customers of the railroads or the state or federal au- 
thorities who regulated the railroads. 

Your editorial of February 6, 1932, concluded with 
this significant statement, “Never before during this de- 
pression have any men in the United States given so 
fine an example of leadership as was given by the leaders 
on both sides (you are referring to railway labor leaders 
and railway management) who brought about this volun- 
tary reduction of railway wages.” 

An analysis of the two editorials here referred to 
would indicate, Mr. Dunn, that railway labor leaders 
are fair, reasonable, public spirited and statesmanlike 
when they agree to accept reductions in wages, but that 
they are irresponsible and autocratic when they respond 
to the demands of their membership and proceed in an 
orderly, law-abiding manner to obtain much needed in- 
creases in wages. 

I assume, of course, that Railway Age desires to have 
its readers understand the true facts with respect to 
questions with which you deal in your publication and 


I suggest, therefore, that you publish this reply to your 
editorial of July 10, 1937. 


Our Reply to Mr. Keller 


We are glad to comply with Mr. Keller’s request that 
we publish his letter. In doing so, however, we em- 
phasize that it does not refute a single statement made 
in the editorial entitled “The Irresponsibility of Labor 
Unions” which was published in the Railway Age of 
July 10, and, in fact, only in small measure constitutes a 
reply to it. This will become completely plain to any- 
body who will carefully read the editorial and then as 
carefully read Mr. Keller’s letter. 

In the editorial we said that “a labor organization may 
be ‘irresponsible’ either (1) in the sense that no agree- 
ment or ‘contract’ is legally enforceable against it and its 
members, or (2) in the sense that it cannot be relied 
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upon to carry out its agreement.” Mr. Keller does not 
say a word about the legal responsibility or irresponsi- 
bility of labor unions, by which he tacitly admits that in 
this sense they are irresponsible. His tacit admission of 
this involves admission that they cannot make real con- 
tracts, because a real contract is defined as “an agreement 
enforceable by law and in such form and made under 
such circumstances that a breach of it is a good cause of 
(legal) action.” 

The Railway Age said that in the sense that they can 
be relied upon to carry out their agreements, the railway 
labor unions are responsible, and that “it is rarely there 
is any complaint” of violation of their so-called “con- 
tracts.” Mr. Keller objects to the use of the word 
“rarely” and, in effect, challenges this paper to cite any 
instance in which a standard railway labor union has 
violated a contract. That raises a question of what is a 
violation. The Railway Age could cite literally scores 
of instances in which groups of members of standard rail- 
way labor unions have suspended work in disregard of 
provisions in the agreements of their unions with the rail- 
ways. It may be said that the suspensions of work re- 
ferred to were seldom or even never authorized or 
ordered by the unions. But how responsible is any union 
which (1) cannot prevent its members from violating 
an agreement it makes for them and (2), cannot be 
penalized for their violation for the benefit of the other 
party to the agreement ? 


Corporations Legally Liable, Why Not Unions? 


Mr. Keller attacks the statement made by the Railway 
Age that “the present irresponsibility of labor unions be- 
gins with the election of their officers.” What this paper 
meant by this and other similar statements was that labor 
unions are not responsible in the same way as the railway 
companies and other corporations with which they deal, 
or desire to deal, because they are not subjected to the 
same requirements of Jaw regarding the election of their 
officers, the keeping of their accounts, the collection and 
use of their funds and their other activities. There is no 
equality or even similarity between the “responsibility” 
of labor unions that conduct their affairs in any way that 
they themselves choose and subject to no legal require- 
ments whatever, and the responsibility of corporations 
that must, under penalty, conduct their affairs entirely in 
accordance with the most strict and comprehensive re- 
quirements of law. The only way to make labor unions 
as responsible, and responsible in the same sense, as the 
companies with which they now carry on, or desire to 
carry on, collective bargaining is to require labor unions 
to incorporate, subject them to provisions of law regard- 
ing the conduct of their affairs similar to those now 
applied to other corporations, and make them as liable 
to action in the courts for violation of their contracts as 
other corporations. 

The Railway Age expressed the view that legally ir- 
responsible labor unions threaten “to become the greatest 
menace to democracy in both industry and government.” 
Mr. Keller replies: “I was under the impression that the 
greatest real menace to democracy and government that 
exists today is that of Communism. It is a real menace, 
not an imaginary one. The American labor movement is 
doing more to prevent the further growth and develop- 
ment of Communism than any other agency in America, 
with the exception of our religious institutions.” 


Is Communism More Dangerous 
Than “Conservative” Unionism? 


The Railway Age frankly dissents from every word 
in the sentences just quoted from Mr. Keller’s letter. 
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This paper has little fear of “Communism” as advocated 
and promoted by Communists. It has much fear of the 
efforts of the so-called “conservative” labor unions to 
scare business and the people into acceptance of policies 
that are essentially communistic. Communists seek de- 
struction of private property by force. Many labor lead- 
ers calling themselves “conservative” seek to destroy 
private property by the peaceful means of making labor 
costs so high, and in consequence profits from private 
ownership of property so small, that it will not be worth 
owning. The means used or favored are different, but 
the objective is the same—i.e., the destruction of private 
property. 

In direct support of this view we cite Mr. Keller’s 
own statement that “A triennial convention of our broth- 
erhood put our organization on record as favoring gov- 
ernment ownership.” The adoption of government own- 
ership of railways necessarily would involve the destruc- 
tion of private property in railways, and would be the 
longest single step that could be taken toward the de- 
struction of all private property and the establishment 
of state socialism in this country. With what consis- 
tency or right do those who advocate such a policy 
condemn Communism and claim to be defending the na- 
tion from it? Their economic philosophy is the same 
as that of the Communists, and they are much more 
dangerous because they are much more numerous and, 
unlike the Communists, fool both themselves and many 
others regarding their true philosophy and objectives. 

Nobody can make any headway in this country by ad- 
vocating, as the Communists do, the forcible and im- 
mediate complete socialization of all property ; but many, 
including the railway labor unions, are effectively pro- 
moting the cause of complete socialization by advocating, 
in their own supposed selfish interest, policies tending 
to destroy private ownership of railways and of many 
other kinds of property. There is absolutely no more 
reason why employees of railways should try to drive the 
railways into government ownership than why employees 
of other industries shoud try to drive these other in- 
dustries into government ownership; and yet if all em- 
ployees of the various industries should start a move- 
ment to force the property of all their employers into 
government ownership the movement would be im- 
mediately recognized as socialistic in the extreme and 
would be endorsed by every Communist in Russia as 
well as here. The only real difference between avowed 
Communists and advocates of government ownership 
is the way in which they would bring socialism about. 


Do Union Leaders Give “Outs” An Even Break? 


Regarding the “democracy” of labor unions, the labor 
organization press is completely under the control of the 
“ins,” and any opposition which may develop to those in 
power has no adequate vehicle of publicity; any fight 
against the “ins” is thus.conducted under a terrific handi- 
cap. This is scarcely in accord with truly democratic 
procedure, which relies on an active and well-organized 
opposition to hold the dominant administration in check. 

While we have nothing better than hearsay upon which 
to rely, we have nevertheless heard of a railway labor 
organization in which, it is said, the executive withdrew 
charters from locals which he believed were planning to 
send delegates unfriendly to him to the convention of 
the organization. And we believe we recall an instance 
of a Canadian vice-president of one of the international 
unions who got into an argument with the grand officers, 
and was ousted from his job, not by the members of 
the organization, but by the grand officers. His sin lay 
in sending a statement of his side of the case to each 
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local of the organization—a privilege every man ought 
to have in an organization which claims to be democratic. 
The United Mine Workers of Illinois have not had an 
election for five years because each year John Lewis 
declares there is an “emergency” and that therefore the 
same officers will stay in. 

Delegates to a convention of Mr. Keller’s organization 
may have gone on record in favor of government owner- 
ship of railroads, but is he prepared to say the same of 
all the organizations whose officers a year or so ago 
committed them to that objective? And even if the 
conventions had so gone on record, that is no proof that 
the rank and file of the organizations approve of it; 
and if the rank and file do not approve, then the action 
of their chiefs in committing them to it is the anti- 
thesis of democracy. 

Mr. Keller’s organization may provide its members 
with a check upon the expenditures of union funds—but 
we doubt that the practice is general among the unions. 
And anyhow, since these funds are being used in part 
to influence elections and political policies, it is not the 
members alone who should have access to these figures; 
they ought to be public property like those of any cor- 
poration “affected with a public interest.” 


Who Knows How Strike Votes Are Counted? 


As for strike votes—who ever knows for sure exactly 
what they disclose, excepting the grand officers who ask 
for the vote in the first place, and then count it? When 
strike votes are conducted by secret ballot, and are tabu- 
lated by impartial tellers, then they will conform with 
democratic practice. They do not so conform yet. 

As used in connection with unions, the word responsi- 
bility, as we understand it, has at least two possible 
meanings. One is moral—that is, the unions being free 
agents and able to determine their own actions, are ac- 
countable to society for the results of their actions. It is 
in this sense, we believe, that the railway unions may lay 
claim to some sense of responsibility. That is, they feel 
an obligation to the community to live up to their con- 
tracts, and do so. Even this sense of responsibility, 
however, is not completely developed. Actually the 
policies of the railway labor unions to a large extent 
govern the profitability of the railway industry and its 
ability to compete with rival agencies of transportation. 
But as yet the unions have not accepted this portion of 
their moral responsibility to the extent of acting upon it. 

The other aspect of responsibility is legal rather than 
moral. It means that duties are imposed by law upon 
the holders of power, commensurate with the power they 
enjoy, to the end that it be not abused. A corporation 
might feel no moral obligation to live up to its contracts, 
but its legal obligation to do so is unavoidable. It is 
quite otherwise with unions. Their legal responsibility 
for their actions is decidedly limited; and, in this sense 
of the word, all unions are largely irresponsible. 

It is our observation that the railway unions are con- 
siderably advanced over the generality of unions in their 
acceptance of moral responsibility, though even in that 
field there is a vast opportunity for improvement. In 
legal responsibility, on the other hand, there is almost 
none laid upon any unions commensurate with that im- 
posed upon other associations of persons enjoying com- 
parable powers. 

We still believe that the railway labor leaders handled 
their part of the wage deduction agreement in a states- 
manlike manner. One swallow, however, does not make 
a summer; and our praise of that action certainly does 
not commit us to approval of every action the unions take 
or policy they adopt for all time to come. 











Diesel-Engine Maintenance on 
the Canadian National" 


Complete service records, centralization of repairs and steam-loco- 
motive repair methods aid in reducing maintenance costs 


By I. I. Sylvester} 


BOUT twelve years ago the Canadian National 
A recognized the necessity of handling economically 

traffic of small proportions and therefore made 
careful studies of existing types of motive power, from 
which it was decided that the self-propelled car using an 
internal-combustion engine was most suitable for the 
intended service. The lightweight high-speed Diesel 
engine, because of its compact size and relatively high 
thermal efficiency, was chosen for the power plant. 

In the beginning, the object was not to provide a de 
luxe service beyond that offered by steam trains, but 
rather to substitute Diesel-electric rail cars on runs then 
operated at little or no profit, and on lines having rela- 
tively light traffic. In the light of recent developments 
on other railroads of high-speed Diesel-powered trains 
with streamlining, air conditioning, and luxurious ap- 
pointments, the original venture of the Canadian National 
appears rather modest. 

The choice of lightweight high-speed Diesel engines 
for rail service was extremely limited in those days, al- 
though it has expanded tremendously during the inter- 
vening years. Today we are operating rail cars and loco- 
motives ranging from 200 to 1,330 b.hp. However, this 
particular paper will deal only with the maintenance of 
three principal groups of rail-car engines of from 200 to 
350 hp., comprising 26 units which have run over ten 
million miles in passenger service. These engines were 
placed in service in 1925, 1927, and 1930, and even 
though they include improvements evolved over a five- 
year period, their maintenance problems are almost 
identical. 

Soon after the commencement of Diesel-electric rail- 
car service, it was recognized that the oil-electric car 
offered great possibilities for economical operation and 
high availability, provided a satisfactory program for 
maintenance could be worked out. The lack of experience 
and knowledge on the part of those called upon to handle 
the engines, and of the designer and builder, regarding 
operating conditions, was a serious handicap in the early 
days. The seniority system, commonly followed in rail- 
way organizations, sometimes mitigated against the selec- 
tion of the most capable men. Also the locomotive-shop 
staff had not previously been called upon to perform the 
type of work required in maintaining the fine working 
clearance of the wearing parts. However, these condi- 
tions have been quite general on railroads on this conti- 
nent and are mentioned here only because they had such 
an influence on the amount and type of maintenance 
required. 


* Abstracted from ‘‘Maintenance of High-Speed Diesel Engines on the 
Canadian National Railways,” which was presented at the semi-annual 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers at Detroit, 
Mich., May 17 to 21, 1937, and published in A.S.M.E. Transactions, 
May, 1937. 

+ Mr. Sylvester is special engineer, operating department, motive power 
and car equipment sections, Canadian National, at Montreal, Que. 


The most desirable condition is found in large numbers 
of identical equipment, centrally located, as expert super- 
vision can be provided and the staff soon becomes ac- 
customed to the new routine. The other extreme is 
found in rail-car service where the units are operated 
over an extremely wide territory, which interferes with 
efficient training and seriously affects availability of the 
equipment due to deadheading to and from a centrally 
located repair point. This latter condition applies par- 
ticularly on the Canadian National, and the maintenance 
methods were developed to cope with this situation. All 
these problems have demanded as much attention as the 
technical difficulties—possibly more. 


General Features of Maintenance Program 


The type of engines to which this paper applies in 
particular are four-cycle direct-injection engines of both 
British and American manufacture, the original research 
work having been carried out by the Wm. Beardmore 


Table I—Principal Proportions of the Diesel Engines 


Minimum Maximum 
CO Tc kddnesemsncke enone eee cceeees 8 9 
CR RS Sl i etal een. oa anal alaneed eee 66 hee eee eee 12 12— 
Brake mean effective pressure, lb. per sq. in. ..... 77 82.5 
Maximum cylinder pressure, lb. per sq. in. ....... 750 800 
Diameter of main Dearing, im. ........cccvccenes 5.00 5.00 
Ge WN I Bo ac ores en see catiesn 3.70 4.65 
ee ee ee 4.75 5.00 
Effective length of crankpins, in. ................ 2.29 4.04 
Ratio of shaft diameter to cylinder bore ......... 0.555 0.575 
Ratio of wrist-pin diameter to cylinder bore ...... 0.315 0.322 
Ratio of piston length to cylinder bore .......... 1.4 1.9 
Ratio of connecting-rod length to cylinder bore ... 2.43 2.21 
Total weight of connecting rod, Ib. .............. 37.94 70.19 
Weight of crank end of connecting rod, Ib. ...... 26.38 54.09 
Weight of wrist-pin end of connecting rod, lb. .... 11.56 16.11 
Si IS  atsiecdcaly asuiel Gre, 0-66 rte wee 18.19 35.00 
POURS GE QUORUEE SIRES 2 6 ccc ccccccccedvcccces 4 6 
Co ge ee rere 1 3 


Company at Glasgow prior to 1924 and the later develop- 
ment by the Westinghouse Company at their South 
Philadelphia plant. The essential particulars of these 
units, which were the subject upon which maintenance 
investigations were carried out between 1925 and the 
present time, are given in Table I. These include two 
columns of figures showing the maximum and minimum 
sizes, weights, and conditions. The tabulation of the 
extremes in Table I indicates the design limits of the 
principal rotating and reciprocating parts around which 
most of the maintenance problems have centered. 

The first feature of our maintenance consists of daily 
reports made out to show the fuel, lubricating oil, and 
other supplies used, mileage operated and load hauled, 
together with any trouble experienced during operation, 
and finally the repairs and inspection which are made 
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daily. These data are compiled monthly to show the 
average condition obtaining for each car and, as all the 
equipment is included in this report, it permits the in- 
dividual maintainer to compare his performance with that 
of others. This report also shows any troubles which 
occur with such frequency as to warrant investigation, 
thus keeping problems in order of their importance be- 
fore the supervising staff. An analysis of these records 
over extended periods of operation also indicates any 
inherent weakness which can be remedied in new designs. 

In a general way the practices developed are a com- 
bination of railway maintenance ideas and those used in 
the repair of gasoline engines. Many of the methods 
employed are quite in line with those generally accepted 
in fleet operation of trucks and buses. In fact, much 
inspiration has been drawn from this source when grap- 
pling with the more difficult problems. In these installa- 
tions engine size and weight have been kept to a mini- 
mum with the result that provision for successive wear 
and remachining is not generally made to the same ex- 
tent as in steam-locomotive work. One principal dif- 
ference lies in the rather extensive use of welding and, 
of late, chromium plating as a means for reconditioning 
wearing parts. Fusion welding, as developed in steam- 
locomotive service, is now being used extensively in 
Diesel-engine repairs and much progress has been made 
in recent years in the use of the electric arc and acetylene 
flame for the building up of worn parts as well as re- 
pairing fractures. Good results were not obtained in this 
new application without overcoming several technical 
difficulties because the original development on the rail- 
way had to do with structural-steel plates and boiler 
work in which the metal was quite readily welded. How- 
ever, in the repair end, large varieties of special metals 
had to be dealt with and in many instances heat-treat- 
ment to regain physical properties of the finished part be- 
came a problem. 

Considerable ingenuity has been required to develop 
successful welds on such parts as pistons, cylinder liners, 
and valve gear. The service engineers of companies 
which supply welding materials have been of great assist- 
ance in the development of suitable welding rods for this 
work and in providing instructions for their satisfactory 
use. This process is now responsible for reduction in 
our maintenance costs. 

Within the last year or so we have been investigating 
the merits of hard chromium plating in an effort to lower 
the rate of wear on certain parts and also as a means of 
regaining the original size where possible. Worn sur- 
faces on pins and journals, of crankshafts, wrist pins, 
cylinders, and various other small parts have been built 
up with chromium and satisfactorily salvaged. This 
type of plating must not be confused with the decorative 
plating which is used more or less in the form of a 
lacquer to preserve the copper-nickel plating under- 
neath, as it is applied directly to the base metal. We are 
using thicknesses varying from 0.003 to 0.015 in., depend- 
ing on service conditions. Excessively thick plates are 
not found desirable and, for that reason, the original sizes 
are not always regained. Ordinarily, although sufficiently 
tough and adherent for bearing conditions, this plate will 
not endure excessively high unit pressures or shock. For 
example, in a Brinell test, the high-pressure load of the 
ball in making the impression will crack the plate and the 
reading will be practically in line with the base metal 
underneath. We have taken readings on plated parts 
with the Firth diamond tester which makes a small im- 
pression in the plate and is not affected by the hardness 
of the base metal. When these readings are converted 
into the Brinell scale they range from 650 to 900, which 
is considerably harder than any bearing surface usually 


program. 
of different fuels and of different cylinder materials has 
been gained from these records, and they have shown 


conditioning cylinders. 
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encountered. When finishing is carefully carried out, a 
hard, low-friction, wear-resisting surface is produced and 
the service to date indicates that long life can be expected 
from these parts. 


Cylinders and Pistons 


The cylinders in these engines are in the form of 


relatively thin tubing, accurately machined all over, and 
are snugly fitted in the crankcase. 
type, being surrounded by cooling water, and the joint 
at the bottom is made by means of rubber rings. 
construction, which is now generally accepted for this 
type of engine, is well suited to maintenance because of 
the ease with which the cylinder can be removed for 
repairs or replacement. 


They are of the wet 


This 


A system of recording rate of wear on cylinders and 


pistons, started 10 years ago, gave an accurate record 
of sizes whenever cylinders were dismantled. 


At first it 
was believed that this record would give us an indication 


of the direction of wear around the circumference of a 
cylinder and possibly lead to a correction of it. However, 
there was found to be no regularity in this wear. 
principal value of the record has been the determination 
of average wear on the cylinders of different groups of 


The 


engines, thereby providing the basis for a maintenance 
A comparison of wear resulting from the use 


the accuracy with which replacement cylinders are in- 
stalled. 
Cylinders are being reconditioned by electrically weld- 


ing a band of metal on the worn portions of the cylinder 


walls, after which they are bored and ground to size. 
Chrome plating and nitrating steel are also used for re- 
The application of cast iron in 
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Fig. 1—Cost Per Car Mile for Diesel-Engine Operation 


During the period shown in this figure the engines were operated an 
average of 192 miles per day. The letters on the curves refer to Beard- 
more four- and_ six-cylinder and Westinghouse four-cylinder engines. 
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place of steel cylinders has also been tried. The greatest 
difficulty with cast iron on these particular engines, 
which were designed for steel cylinders, is the applica- 
tion within the narrow confines of the crank case. Cyl- 
inders of nitralloy steel, under test over 259,000 miles, 
show only one-quarter to one-fifth the amount of wear 
found on mild-steel cylinders in similar service. 

The pitting of the steel cylinders, as a result of the 
action of the cooling water on the outside, is also a 
problem which has been dealt with in maintenance. No 
trouble whatever has been experienced with pitting on 
cast-iron or nitrated cylinders. 

Of the various wearing parts of these engines the pis- 
tons present the most complex problem and have been 
the subject of considerable study, both as to design and 
maintenance. Further, the introduction of aluminum- 
alloy pistons, so essential to these high-speed, lightweight 
engines, has tended toward higher lubricating oil con- 
sumption. 

Wear of the ring grooves in any of the alloy pistons 
appeared as a difficulty early in the operation of these 
engines. It was, in fact, this item which determined their 
useful life. In bringing this factor within reasonable 
limits, it has been necessary to consider the effect of the 
fuel oil as well as the design and metal from which the 
pistons are manufactured. In the early days, fuel speci- 
fications were written in broad terms to take care of the 
very wide territory in which these engines operated. 
However, it seems that two fuels can have apparently 
identical physical characteristics and yet the reaction on 
the piston from a wear standpoint may be widely dif- 
ferent. Improved fuel specifications which have been 
developed and the adoption of narrower and diametrically 
thicker rings proved helpful. However, there was still 
the necessity for reconditioning the ring grooves. Wear 
on the top grooves has been limited to 0.006 in. and when 
this is exceeded the grooves are machined out to take 
over-width rings. It has been proved that good piston 
rings in equally good grooves are steps in the right direc- 


tion, and much of our effort has been directed toward 
this end. 


Crankshafts and Connecting-Rod Crank Bearings 


Diesel-engine crankshafts are handled in a manner 
similar to the pistons and liners in regard to records of 
wear and sizes. In some studies made several years ago 
comparisons were made between nickel, chrome-nickel, 
and carbon steels for wear resistance, and it was found 
that there was very little choice between them. How- 
ever, in replacement, the trend has been toward alloy 
steels because of the harder bearing surfaces and greater 
strength. On main journals the wear varies between 
one and two thousandths on diameter in 100,000 miles 
and the crankpins show six to nine thousandths during 
this period on the usual run of crankshaft steel. 

The nitralloy crankshafts which were applied several 
years ago are standing up remarkably well, and, on the 
average, indicate the wear to be about one-sixth that 
usually found. In practically ever instance, regardless of 
the type of steel, however, the crankpin wear is four to 
five times that found on the main journals. 

One of the problems which developed in the early use 
of these engines, and for which the maintenance staff 
was obliged to find a solution, related to crankbearing 
failures. 

As a consequence of the poor results obtained with the 
bearings in the early days and the time required to ob- 
tain replacements and deliver them to remote parts of the 
railway system, attempts were made to manufacture bear- 
ings in the railway shops. At first these were not very 
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successful, but by the use of special babbitt with high 
lead content, together with improved practice regarding 
its application, the crank bearings have ceased to be a 
troublesome feature in maintenance. 


General 


The four-cylinder engines have been practically free 
from any renewal of parts on the gear cases in spite of 
mileages around 500,000. On the six-cylinder engines, 
however, this unit becomes noisy at about 150,000 miles 
and will require renewal of gear-case parts at 200,000 
miles. 

The type of wrist pin with which these engines are 
fitted, which is free to revolve both in the piston and the 
bearing, is very easy to maintain. It is only in the last 





Table II—Maintenance Practice for Diesel-Engine Parts 


Part Limits of wear Average Type of 
mileage repairs 
Crankshaft 0.006 in. out-of-round on two or oe 
more crankpins 250,000 Recondition 
Cylinders Worn between 0.045 and 0.060 in. xd 
F on diameter 150,000 Recondition 
Pistons Worn 0.010 in. above top ring; 
0.006 in. clearance in three ring 
grooves; 0.005 in. clearance in oe 
wrist-pin hole 100,000 Recondition 


Clearance maintained between 
0.003 in. and 0.004 in. by ad- 
justment of shims 

Worn 0.006 in. on diameter 


Connecting-rod 
bearings No record of worn- 
out bearings 


Wrist pins 300,000 Renew 


Exhaust valve Renew when bent, warped, or stem 75,000 Grind 
worn 0.005 in. 200,000 Renew 

Exhaust-valve : 
guide Renew when worn 0.008 in. | 100,000 Renew 
Piston rings Gap opening increased to % in. 75,000 Renew 





few years that they have required any attention. Wear 
of 0.006 in. is the maximum which has been found even 
after many years’ operation. 

Fuel-injection pumps and atomizers are sent in to a 
central repair shop for conditioning. 

Governors, lubricating-oil pumps, water pumps, and 
primary fuel-oil pumps operate over 200,000 miles be- 
tween shopping periods without trouble. 

Some further impressions of the average mileage which 
is being obtained from various engine parts under the 
maintenance practices in effect on the Canadian National 
are shown in Table II. This also shows data relating 
to the limits of wear which are in effect. 

Further details of the more important factors pertain- 
ing to the cost of maintenance are included in Fig. 1 for 
1930 to 1936, inclusive. The average trend of total 
cost per mile, shown in curve 1, has been downward to 
1934 and has held between 36 and 40 cents per mile 
since then. One of the greatest influences on total cost 
is total miles and, unfortunately, as a result of altera- 
tions in train schedules, the runs which have been oper- 
ated by this equipment are shorter than previously. At 
one time groups of these cars were on runs of 300 miles 
per day and this dropped to 200 miles in 1929 and has 
made a further drop of 13 per cent since. The fact that 
repair cost has held constant, or been slightly lowered, 
as shown in curve 2, in spite of this, is very gratifying. 
It has been impossible to obtain the cost of engine re- 
pairs separate from the other mechanical and electrical 
repairs. However, the fact that there has been a gen- 
eral improvement in this is seen from curve 3, which 
vives the repairs in per cent of total cost. Last, but not 
least, in curve 4 is shown the very satisfactory reduc- 
tion in lubricating-oil consumption which has resulted 
from a systematic handling of pistons and cylinder-liner 
repairs. 

Some ideas on depreciation of Diesel-engine equipment 
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can be gained from our experience. In the first place the 
results after 12 years with the oldest engines indicate that 
an estimated life of 20 years is conservative. The pos- 
sibility of engines of this type becoming obsolete or the 
costs rising to where they are uneconomical after ex- 
tended service is remote. By inexpensive investigation 
it is possible during overhaul to improve and modernize 
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the engines, even within the narrow confines of existing 
crankcases, with beneficial results. Finally, by careful 
records of wear being kept, a systematic handling of re- 
pairs can be set up which results in a lowering and 
stabilizing of engine-repair costs. Up to the present it 
would appear that depreciation is practically taken care 
of by renewal of the active parts. 








Odds and Ends... 


Mrs. Carl R. Gray—American Mother 


Mrs. Carl R. Gray, wife of the president of the Union Pacific, 
continues to be honored by national societies. She was recently 
named “American Mother of 1937” by the Golden Rule Founda- 
tion, and, later, was elected president of the Home Study Bible 
Association. Mrs. Gray taught the original Sunday school class 
from which this national association grew. 


“Eastern Lines” 


A group of Westchester County commuters has taken over 
the unused Pelham Manor, N. Y., station of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, and turned it into the headquarters of 
the “Eastern Lines.” One of the most elaborate model railway 
systems in the country has been set up there, and it is in a 
flourishing state, being subject only to such regulation as the 
owners themselves give it. 


Wild Goose Chase 


A wild goose has taken up the interesting sport of racing 
Pennsylvania trains in the vicinity of Asbury Park, N. J. When 
the trains stop at stations, the fowl circles about until they start 
again, gives them a head start and then beats them into the 
next station. This spectacular pastime is in direct contrast to 
the human geese who race trains to grade crossings. Unlike 
their wild brother, these birds always lose. 


Frisco Emblem 


Digging into the history of the St. Louis-San Francisco, John 
G. Lonsdale, co-trustee of that railroad, has learned that the 
road’s insignia, which is in the shape of a coonskin, actually had 
its origin in the dried coonskins which formerly were nailed in 
abundance on barn doors throughout rural Missouri, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. In the above photograph, Lonsdale is shown 
with the coonskin which hangs in his office, and which illus- 
trates the similarity to the Frisco insignia. 

Under the coonskin are the words, “Results Count—Look for 
the Coonskin on the Barn Door.” 

“In 1890,” Lonsdale explained, “which was about the year the 
Frisco insignia was adapted from the coonskin, it was a common 
sight to see a barn door literally plastered with coonskins. When 
a farmer invited someone to go coon hunting with him, it was 
customary, before accepting, to take a look at the barn door. If 
an abundant supply of coonskins was nailed to the door, that 
was evidence of the fact that the farmer was a good hunter.” 


Dangers of Railroading 


When the Great Western of England was being constructed, a 
good deal of opposition was met with from different people who 
conceived, for reasons which cannot easily be appreciated today, 
a general dislike for railways and a horror of their coming 
within a reasonable distance. The Eton College Authorities, 
in righteous apprehension of this new menace to the morals of 
Eton boys, placed an obligation on the Great Western to “main- 
tain a sufficient additional number of persons for the purpose of 
preventing or restricting all access to the railway by the scholars 
of Eton College,” the appointment, number, control, direction, 
and dismissal of these persons all being placed in the hands of 
the college authorities. These obligations were observed for 
more than 40 years and, when the railway secured special powers 
from Parliament to construct the Windsor branch, the college 
authorities again asserted themselves, with the result that the 
company was saddled with the duty of policing the line for the 
purpose of preventing scholars from getting on it. 


Mystery Solved 


It may take our research workers a long time—in this case 
20 years or so—but, in the end, like the northwest mounted 
police, they always get their man. Railroaders everywhere will 
remember the furore caused by the appearance on freight cars 
everywhere of the following signature “J. B. King.’ Most of 
them tried to adopt the unique signature to their own names, 


and all of them wondered who the J. B. King was, whose 
chalked name appeared on so many cars. The mystery is now 
solved. J. B. King is now, as he has been for 25 years, general 
yardmaster at Palestine, Texas, for the International-Great 
Northern. He adopted his hobby of signing his name on hox 
cars for no other reason than justifiable pride in his flowing 
signature. 


Railroader Wins Radio Award 


In recognition of heroic services rendered during the floods 
of March, 1936, to the citizens of Renovo, Pa., Walter J. Stiles, 
Jr., car repairman, Pennsylvania, has been selected by the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System to be the first recipient of the Wil- 
liam S. Paley amateur radio award. Presentation of the trophy 
symbolizing the award was made by the president of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, following a luncheon in New York on 
Monday, May 24, and the ceremony was broadcast over the 
Columbia network. The selection of Mr. Stiles for the Paley 


award, which was established in the fall of 1936 and will here- 
after be bestowed annually upon the amateur radio operator 


in the United States or Canada rendering the most notable and 
valuable public service during the year, was made by a board 
of distinguished judges. The board considered a number of 
noteworthy instances of public service rendered by amateurs 
during 1936, and, after weighing the achievements of all, decided 
that Mr. Stiles’ were the most meritorious and unusual, and in- 
volved the greatest personal sacrifice. 
Road or Rail in War 

An interesting correspondence has recently been going on in 
the London Times regarding the relative value of highways and 
railways in war time. A recent letter gives the following 
viewpoint : 

While it is at least extremely doubtful whether damage by 
warfare can be as readily repaired on the roads as on the rail- 
ways, I should like to suggest that the correct answer to the 
question whether railways or roads are the more essential from 
the standpoint of a belligerent lies elsewhere. The fact is that 
our roads, even if they could be repaired instantaneously, would 
still be incapable of meeting the demands of wartime. A simple 
illustration will suffice. One thousand tons of ammunition could 


be moved at 30 m.p.h. in one train by one locomotive with the 
services of one driver, one fireman and one guard. The same 
freight, if moved by road, would require 100 vehicles and the 
services of 100 drivers. Even then the rate of transport would 
inevitably drop to an average probably not exceeding 15 m.p.h. 


In the matter of transporting troops, the position is similar: 
10,000 men could be moved in 10 trains at 60 m.p.h. by 10 loco- 
motives. Road transport could not accomplish the feat in any 
circumstances, even if the rate of transport were reduced by half 


it could accomplish it only by employing 300 odd vehicles and 


rather more than 300 drivers. Apart from every other considera- 
tion, the simple fact remains that without railways our roads 
would rapidly become congested to the point of uselessness. 
Such a situation would be unfortunate at any time; it might 
well be disastrous if 1,000 hostile aeroplanes were to “parachute” 


3,000 soldiers where they were least expected. 











Communications... 


Four-Wheel Truck Defended 


To THE Epiror: 

During the Atlantic City convention L. K. Sillcox, first vice- 
president, New York Air Brake Company, delivered a very in- 
teresting paper titled “What Next in Car Equipment.” The 
paper contains many valuable features and suggestions but there 
is one recommendation in particular which in my opinion is not 
well founded, namely, his recommendation for the use of the 
six-wheel truck under light-weight passenger cars—this recom- 
mendation being based on the premise that the railroads are ex- 
periencing many thermal cracked wheels at the present time and 
that these thermal cracks are caused by high speed, combined 
with high braking power. 

There is no doubt but that thermal checking is a very serious 
defect when it occurs; however, it is always recognized and 
since it is plainly visible, wheel removals can be made before the 
thermal check progresses, causing a failure of the wheel. 

As proof of this I can say, after having consulted the Pull- 
man Company’s records, that the company has never encountered 
a wheel that has failed because of being thermal checked. 

Thermal checking is not necessarily associated with either 
wheel loads or the percentage factor used in calculating the 
braking power. This is proven by the fact that the number of 
thermal-checked wheels which have occurred have been growing 
fewer during the last four years, while at the same time train 
speeds have been on the increase. It is further proven by the 
fact that in the operation of the streamliners running to Denver 
and the Pacific Coast from Chicago only one pair of wheels 
has been removed because of reported thermal checks, and 
there is a serious question whether those wheels really experi- 
enced that defect, as a check inspection was not made before 
the wheels were turned and put back into service. 

These streamliners are the fastest trains in the world, have 
the highest braking power, and have the heaviest wheel loads, 
because some of the cars are articulated, thereby further re- 
ducing the number of wheels per car—they have been in service 
over a year. These trains probably make the highest mileage 
of any trains in the world, amounting to 300,000 miles per year 
in the case of the Pacific-Coast train and 370,000 miles per year 
between Chicago and Denver. 

Even in the case of conventional equipment, the speed of 
which has been constantly advancing during the last few years, 
it has never been demonstrated that there is any relation between 
speed or load and the thermal checking of wheels. The broken 
wheels that have occurred have in each case been traced to 
strains in the plate as being the cause. 

The accompanying table covers the wheel removals due to 
thermal checks from Pullman cars on one of the largest rail- 
road systems in the country. This system also operates trains 
of the highest speed of any of the other railroads, excepting 
those operating the streamliners. In order to avoid disclosing 
the railroad on which these cars have operated, the letters, 4, 
B, C, ete., are used to designate the yards at which the wheels 
were removed. 

The tabulation indicates that, during the last four years, one 
of the largest railroad yards in the country has not removed a 
single wheel from Pullman cars because of thermal checks. 
Another one of the largest yards removed only one thermal 
checked wheel during 1936. Another good size yard removed 
one wheel in 1933, but since that time has removed none for the 
same cause. There are other important yards which have re- 
moved a few wheels and there are some yards which have re- 
moved a good many so-called thermal-checked wheels. 

The difference in the personnel making up the inspection 
crews in these yards must account for the large variation in the 
number of wheels removed for this particular defect but from 
the fact that more cars operate through the yards that are not 
finding these thermal-checked wheels, it is quite evident some of 
the other yards are reporting this defect which either doesn’t 
exist or when it,does it is of such trivial nature that the other 
yards allow the wheels to run. Since there have been no wheel 
failures resulting from the practice of the latter yards, it is 
quite evident that their inspection judgment is sound. 

By referring to the table it will also be noted that in all cases 


except two, the number of thermal-checked wheels removed i 
1936 was fewer than in 1933. The trend has been definite] 
downward in all of the yards excepting H. 

In designing the new lightweight equipment, the Pullma: 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company has made reductions ; 
car weights equal to 35 per cent to 40 per cent and in so doin 
has reduced the number of wheels ner car 33% per cent in no: 
articulated cars. In other words, the load per wheel in the 
lightweight car is not quite as great as the load per wheel in th 
heavier cars. Surely there is nothing here which would indicat 
that the lightweight cars should have six-wheel trucks. On th 
other hand, the use of six-wheel trucks would add seriously t» 
the weight and cost of new lightweight equipment and would 
provide no corresponding benefit—they would add approximate! 
14,000 lb. or approximately 14 per cent to the weight of light 
weight cars. 

It has been recommended by some that the new lightweight 
equipment should be stopped in about half the distance that is 
now necessary for stopping a conventional train. No reason is 
advanced for this recommendation and to all appearances it is 
arbitrary without any sound logic to support it. The railroad 
engineer is governed by his signals which are so spaced as to 
allow approximately a mile for stopping conventional trains 
from top speed. It would seem just as logical to stop the new 
lightweight, high-speed trains in approximately the same dis- 





Wheels Removed from Pullman Cars on One Railroad 
Due to Thermal Checks 
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tance. They are equipped with just as much retarding effort as 
are the conventional trains and, because of the ratio of total 
weights to wheel loads, can really stop in a somewhat shorter 
distance. 

In the grade-crossing accidents which have occurred during 
the last three or four years while we have been watching the 
operation of several of the high-speed lightweight trains, in no 
case has the damage to the high-speed trains been anything but 
very slight—usually amounting to only a dent in the front end. 
In no case has there been a derailment from these trains strik- 
ing vehicles at grade crossings. 

The wheel manufacturers are continually improving their 
product so that they are giving better service from time to time, 
as the result of that industry’s research work. The latter has 
apparently kept nace with the requirements of the service, as is 
proven by the downward trend of the wheel defects occurring 
in service, such as thermal checks and shelling. There is no 
reason to suppose that the steel-wheel industry will not show 
continual progress in the future, thus keeping step with changes 
in service requirements. 

In conclusion, therefore, I believe we can say that from fac- 
tual data we have exploded the theory that thermal checks are 
becoming so serious as to require the adoption of six-wheel 


trucks under high-speed lightweight trains—the reason for such 


a recommendation seems to have no authentic foundation. 
Exrtts W. TEst, 


Assistant to president, 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Co 
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A.A.R. Creates 


Research Division 


Engineering research body to 
extend field held by equipment 
division; Wallace is director 


Establishment by the Association of 
American Railroads of a Division of En- 
gineering Research to expand and co-or- 
dinate research work now being carried 





L. W. Wallace 


on by the railroads of the country in so 
far as it affects the physical properties 
was announced on August 11, by J. J. 
Pelley, President of the Association. 

The Division of Engineering Research 
will have jurisdiction over all research re- 
lating to cars, locomotives, track struc- 





G. M. Magee 


tures, buildings, electrical, shop and main- 
tenance of way equipment and the ma- 
terials and supplies used in connection 
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therewith. Not only will it deal with all 
mechanical facilities, but also with metal- 
lurgical and physical problems, as well as 
fuel, water, paints and other materials and 
supplies. 

This new division will absorb. the work 
now being performed by the Division of 
Equipment Research which was organized 
several years ago. L. W. Wallace, who 
has been head of the Equipment Research 
Division, has been appointed Director of 
the Division of Engineering Research. 
G. M. Magee, Assistant Engineer of the 
Kansas City Southern, has been appointed 
Assistant Director. 

The scope of activities of the Division 
of Engineering Research is sufficiently 
wide as to bring under one head the clos- 
est correlation between all research activi- 
ties having to do with mechanical, civil 
and electrical engineering, and also those 
dealing with many problems which are so 
closely related to each of these branches 
of engineering that there would be a du- 
plication of effort and possible confusion 
if each branch was handled separately. 
Such correlation is necessary due to the 
ultimate relationship that exists between 
the design and operation of cars and loco- 
motives and the design, construction and 
maintenance of road-bed over which they 
operate, and the equipment and supplies 
used therewith. Wide-spread research 
work into the adaptability and use of 
lighter metals will also come within the 
scope of the Division of Engineering Re- 
search. 

The Division of Engineering Research 
will neither duplicate nor replace the ac- 
tivities of the test or research departments 
of the various railroads, but will be sup- 
plementary and complementary thereto. It 
will maintain the closest possible contact 
with the mechanical, civil, electrical, chem- 
ical and other technical offices of the rail- 
roads, the various divisions of this Asso- 
ciation and all manufacturers who supply 
the railroads with equipment and materi- 
als. 

Under the plan of organization, the Di- 
vision of Engineering Research will be 
aided by two advisory committees. One 
will be the General Committee of the 
Mechanical Division of the Department of 
Operations and Maintenance, or an ap- 
propriate committee appointed by them, 
and will be designated as the Mechanical 
Research Advisory Committee. The other 
one will be the Engineering Research Ad- 
visory Committee composed of representa- 
tives of the Civil, Electrical and Signal 
Sections of the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association and the Engineering 
Division. In cases where both mechanical 
and civil engineering problems are in- 
volved, the committees will act jointly. 

The headquarters of the Division of 

(Continued on page 218) 
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Virginian To Get 
Added Trattic 


Wheeler committee shows that 
road will get large in- 
crease this year 


Shifting its inquisitorial gaze tempo- 
rarily to the Virginian Railway, Senator 
Wheeler’s subcommittee investigating rail- 
road financing, on August 9, laid bare for 
the first time the facts surrounding the 
recent acquisition of control of the Vir- 
ginian by the Koppers United Company. 
The highlight of the hearing came when 
J. P. Williams, Jr., and J. J. Michie, Jr., 
vice-president and assistant secretary, re- 
spectively, of the Koppers United Com- 
pany, testified that it was the intention of 
the company to divert to the Virginian 
approximately 1,500,000 tons of coal a year 
and that the figure might eventually reach 
2,500,000 tons a year. This coal traffic 
would be diverted from the Chesapeake & 
Ohio as the mines of the Koppers com- 
pany are so located that by building some 
connecting tracks, much of the traffic now 
handled by the C. & O. can be handled by 
the Virginian. Basing the freight rate on 
a ton of coal to Virginia tidewater points 
at $2.25, the shift of 1,500,000 tons 
would mean a loss in revenue to the C. 
& O. of $3,375,000 a year. Senator 
Wheeler introduced a memorandum writ- 
ten about four years ago by Koppers off- 
cials which placed the total gross revenue 
which the Koppers coal mines could divert 
to the Virginian from other railroads at 


approximately $5,500,000 a year. Senator 
Wheeler charged that this memorandum 
was written just about the time that the 
Koppers officials first conceived the idea 


of buying control of the Virginian. The 
Koppers officials admitted that the com- 
pany had decided to purchase the road be- 
cause of the failure to get the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to reduce coal 
rates. The Koppers officials asserted that 
they were interested in getting lower coal 
rates in order that the sales of coke and 
coal might be stimulated in the 
seaboard: territory. 

Senator Wheeler also accused the Kop- 
pers Company of violating the “spirit” of 


Eastern 


the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the Elkins 
Anti-Rebate Law and the commodities 
clause of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


This accusation was vehemently denied by 
both Mr. Williams and Mr. Michie, who 
said that they had fully investigated the 
transaction before any deal was closed, 
and had convinced themselves that through 
the medium of holding companies they 
could effect the desired result without com- 
ing within the scope of the above-men- 
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tioned acts. Senator Wheeler commented 
on this statement by saying that he won- 
dered whether it was worth while to try 
to pass remedial legislation when these 
large interests immediately began to look 
for a loophole whereby the law could be 
evaded. 

Senator Wheeler stressed the fact that 
he believed that the record would show 
that the Koppers company was in effect 
getting a rebate on each ton of coal ship- 
ped over the Virginian by its competitors. 
Declaring that $2.50 is the approximate 
freight rate on a ton of coal from West 
Virginia to tidewater points, he said that 
of each $2.50 paid to the railroad for 
carrying coal, 67 cents would go to Kop- 
pers as dividends. The officials denied that 
this was a rebate, but defended it as simply 
a return on their investment. 

Senator Wheeler charged that the Kop- 
pers companies used the power of patron- 
age as a club over the heads of the heirs 
of the H. H. Rogers estate during the 
transaction which resulted in the Koppers 
companies getting a 75 per cent interest 
in the railway’s common stock. As 
brought out by the committee investigators, 
the transaction went through four prin- 
cipal stages. 

The first step in the negotiations was 
the formation of the Virginian Corpora- 
tion, a holding company, in January, 1937, 
to which the Rogers Estate and associates 
transferred 236,000 shares of Virginia 
Railway common. This block of stock 
represented about 75 per cent of the com- 
mon stock and 40 per cent of the total 
voting stock. The Rogers Estate took in 
exchange for this stock all of the securi- 
ties of the Virginian Corporation, which 
consisted of $23,364,000 of five per cent 
collateral trust notes, secured by the Vir- 
ginian common, 78,120 shares of five per 
cent class A preferred, par value of $100 
and 250,000 shares of $1 par common stock. 
The corporation authorized another type 
of Virginian Corporation stock—Class B 
preferred, but none of it has been issued 
to date. 

The third step consisted of the sale by 
the Rogers heirs of all of their class A 
preferred and common stock in the new 
holding company to the Koppers Company 
and the Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates, 
both subsidiaries of Koppers United Com- 
pany, for $7,870,600 in cash. The collateral 
notes were retained by the heirs. Kop- 
pers Company and Fastern Gas and Fuel 
Associates then sold all the class A pre- 
ferred and one-third of the common stock 
in the new company for $7,832,130, leaving 
the net cost of the remaining common stock 
of the Virginian Corporation at the nomi- 
nal figure of $38,000. It was brought out 
by committee investigators that the class 
A preferred and the shares of the com- 
mon which were disposed of, were sold to 
a group of individuals associated with the 
Koppers enterprises and the Mellon 
family. 

An exhibit was introduced into the rec- 
ord which purported to describe a ship-to- 
shore telephone conversation last January 
between Frederick H. Prince, Boston 
financier, and Harvery D. Gibson of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company. The con- 
versation was described in a letter sup- 
posedly written by E. D. Davis, assistant 
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freight traffic manager of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, to his brother Pierpont Davis of 
Brown Harriman & Co., Inc. Mr. Davis, 
the letter stated, had accidentally been lis- 
tening in on his radio when he heard Mr. 
Prince tell Mr. Gibson that he wanted to 
deal with the Van Sweringen’s successors 
with a view to consolidating the C. & O. 
and the Virginian. This exhibit was fol- 
lowed by another letter which appeared to 
be a proposition extended to Hafdan Lee, 
president of the Eastern Gas and Fuel 
Associates, for the merger of the Vir- 
ginian with the C. & O. The letter was 
not signed, but Senator Wheeler suggested 
that it might have been written by Mr. 
Prince and that it might have been pre- 
sented to Mr. Lee by John Barriger, chief 
examiner of the railroad division of the 
RFC. Mr. Barriger’s name came into the 
picture only because attached to the letter 
was one of his calling cards with his ad- 
dress and telephone number written in. 
The letter stated that Mr. Barriger thought 
that the unification of the C. & O. was a 
good proposition, and the writer added 
that he was willing to finance it if it could 
be arranged. 

The hearings on August 6, 10, and 11, 
were devoted to a careful scrutiny by the 
committee investigators of the proposed 
plan of consolidation of the Chesapeake 
and Alleghany Corporations. The commit- 
tee is trying to discredit the plan by show- 
ing that its consummation will not improve 
the railway properties of the former Van 
Sweringen empire, but will tend to in- 
crease the weight of holding company con- 
trol with a resulting loss to the investors 
of all the affiliated holding companies. 
Robert R. Young has been the chief wit- 
ness and has consistently reiterated his be- 
lief that the plan is a sound one and that 
it will result in a distinct benefit to all 
who aré concerned in the venture. 


R. F. C. Loans To Railroads 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion’s monthly statement for July shows 
that as of July 31 the loans to railroads 
(including receivers) were as follows: 
Disbursements, $532,126,239; repayments, 
$180,190,199. 


Wage Negotiations Begun at 
Chicago 


Negotiations between the Carriers Con- 
ference Committee and representatives of 
the Big Five operating brotherhoods for 
a 20 nercent increase in wages were begun 
at Chicago on August 11. The first day 
was devoted to the checking of the cre- 
dentials of representatives. 


C. N. Runs Tour to Hudson Bay 


A six-day, all-expense tour via the Hud- 
son Bay line to Churchhill, Man., con- 
ducted by the Canadian National, started 
on August 13. Departing from Winnipeg, 
Man., the train’s schedule calls for a stop 
at Dauphin and at The Pas, Man., an im- 
portant mining center. On August 14, 
abandoning for a time the main line of the 
Hudson Bay road, the itinerary includes a 
trip over a branch line to Flin Flon, Man., 
another important mining locality, from 
which point, the train, on the next day, 
will proceed back to the main line and 
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cover 510 miles thereon to the Churchhill 
terminus. After a 24-hour stop-over at 
the port city, the party will turn back on 
August 17, arriving in Winnipeg two days 
later. 


“Rocket” on Exhibition Tour 


An exhibition tour of seven days was 
begun by one of the three-car “Rockets” 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific on 
August 7. Among the 26 cities at which 
the train was shown were the Twin Cit- 
ies, Minn., Mason City, Ia., Des Moines, 
Kansas City, Mo., Topeka, Kan., Bur- 
lington, Col., Colorado Springs and Den- 
ver. 


Missouri Pacific to Improve 
Subsidiary Facilities 

The Missouri Pacific has been author- 
ized by the federal district court to spend 
$318,000 for improvements and repairs to 
freight handling facilities on the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico; the San Antonio, 
Uvalde & Gulf; the New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico and the _ International-Great 
Northern. 


Milwaukee Seeks Name for Train 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific is offeririg $200 to the paying pas- 
senger who suggests a name which the 
railroad selects as most appropriate for 
its new Mason City-Chicago train, which 
went into service on August 8. During 
the first two weeks the train is in service 
special post cards for suggestions are be- 
ing distributed by trainmen. 


French Open Vosges Tunnel 


A five-mile tunnel through the Vosges 
mountains between Saint-Die and Sainte- 
Marie-aux-Mines, France, was formally 
opened on August 8 by Albert Lebrun, 
president of the republic. Providing a 
new direct route between Paris and the 
province of Alsace via Nancy, the work 
is the outcome of plans originally intro- 
duced before the War of 1870 and dropped 
during the years of German occupation of 
Alsace. 

The single-track tunnel, cut through 
granite for a great part of its length, is 
25 ft. wide and 20 ft. high and has a max- 
imum grade of 1.5 per cent. Completion 
of the link shortens considerably the run- 
ning time between Paris and Strasbourg, 
the chief city of Alsace and, in addition, 
is regarded by military authorities as a 
route of strategic value in the French de- 
fense system. 


International Railroad Riflery 
Match Set for September 


Teams are now in formation to compete 
for the perpetual trophy presented by the 
Pennsylvania in the international railroad 
employees’ riflery match to be shot on Sep- 
tember 5 at Camp Perry, Ohio. A team 
of 20 shooters to represent the United 
States are to be selected and will be under 
the captaincy of F. R. Lesney of the Penn- 
sylvania, Wilmington, Del. L. L. King 


of the Chesapeake & Ohio, at Columbus, 
Ohio, has been chosen adjutant. 

The international contest, which is for 
small bore pieces, was inaugurated in 1927, 
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at which time railroad teams from Great 
Britain, Canada, and the United States 
competed for honors. The latter team 
represented 16 American roads. The 
United States won the Pennsylvania’s tro- 
phy every year except 1928, 1932, and 
1936, when it went to the English gunners. 


Commission Issues New Regula- 
tions For Explosives 


Commissioner McManamy of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has issued an 
amended set of regulations for the trans- 
portation of explosives and other danger- 
ous articles. The new regulations amend 
specification 8 of the order of the com- 
mission on May 12, 1930, and will go into 
effect on November 1. 


Commission Defers Accounting 
Change 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has changed the effective date 
of its order of July 13, which modifies the 
classification of operating revenues and op- 
erating expenses of steam roads by the 
addition thereto of an operating-revenue 
account to cover the tariff charges for 
protective service to perishable freight, to 
January 1, 1938, instead of July 1, 1937. 


Engineman Wrecks Spanish Supply 
Train at Terminal 


Running his train at full speed through 
the end of a stub-track, an engineman on 
the Madrid-Valencia de Alcantara line in 
Spain killed himself and several passen- 
gers on August 10. The accident, which 
occurred at the dead-end station in Ca- 
ceres, terminus of the 11 mile branch from 
Arroyo on the main line, was interpreted 
by the Defence Ministry of the Insurgent 
government at Valencia as an act of 
planned sabotage. The train was carry- 
ing supplies destined for the Madrid front. 


Japanese Lines to Employ More 


The Imperial Government Railways of 
Japan will hire more than 12,000 new em- 
ployees, effective October 1, at a total an- 
nual wage expenditure of 4,200,000 yen 
(approximately $1,218,000). Of these, 
about 10,000 will fill existing vacancies. 
This increased expenditure follows an 
announcement made on June 2 by the rail- 
way ministry, granting an average wage 
increase of 8 ner cent to 170,000 employees 
with service records of a year or more. 
The increase plans call for graduated in- 
creases or “temporary allowances,” effec- 
tive from June, 1937. 


First Aid Theme of A.A.R. Poster 


The August installment of the “all the 
year—every year safety program” of the 
Association of American Railroads, Safe- 
ty Section, urges employees to attend to 
and report immediately all injuries, how- 
ever minor, stressing the fact that serious 
trouble often comes as a result of delay in 
first aid treatment. The poster is made 
up of a series of four action photographs 
depicting the outward aspects of so-called 
minor injuries, the whole of which is su- 
perimposed upon an enlarged duplicate of 
a typical personal injury report and a line 
sketch of a first aid station facade. The 
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warning, “Do It Now,” heads the poster 
in large red characters. 


Fans to Tour Hoosac Tunnel Road 


An inspection of the Hoosac Tunnel 
& Wilmington will be made by the Rail- 
road Enthusiasts, Inc., on Sunday, Au- 
gust 29. Leaving Grand Central termi- 
nal, New York, special coaches, an ob- 
servation and a diner attached to the reg- 
ular Pittsfield Express of the New York 
Central will carry the party to Hoosac 
Tunnel by way of North Adams, Mass. 
There they will board flat cars, on which 
cross benches will be placed, and make 
the trip to Readsboro, Vt., over the Hoo- 
sac Tunnel & Wilmington, traversing a 
route on which passenger service has long 
been abandoned. The special will leave 
New York at 7 a.m. (eastern standard 
time). 


Rail Employment For Month of July 


At the middle of July the Class I rail- 
roads of the country had on their payrolls 
a total of 1,174,332 employees, according 
to a preliminary report of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This was an increase of 8.14 per 
cent over July, 1936, and 0.26 per cent over 
June of this year. The maintenance of 
way and structures group led the list with 
an increase of 10.08 per cent over July of 
last year and was closely followed by the 
maintenance of equipment and stores group, 
which showed an increase of 10.07 per cent 
over July of last year. The index number 
for July, based on the 1923-1925 average 
as 100, stood at 65.7. 


Carriers to Have Place in Argentine 
Transport Board 


The Argentine government, in a decree 
stipulating the nature of the personnel of 
the commission created under the newly 
authorized National Transport Co-ordina- 
tion law, provides the machinery for se- 
lecting the representatives of the railway 
and highway transport interests. Accord- 
ing to the co-ordinating act, the regulatory 
body is to be made up of five governmental 
officers and one representative each from 
rail and highway transport. 

Specifically, the decree provides -that del- 
egates of the various companies shall vote 
for 10 candidates in each of the two fields. 
Representation in these elections is to be 
given to individual rail carriers on the 
basis of one vote for each million ton- 
kilometers of freight carried over the latest 
five-year period, while highway companies 
are to have one vote for each vehicle 
owned. From the lists of 10 candidates 
selected in each category the government 
will appoint one commissioner. 


Board Grants British Roads Rate 
Increase 


Responding to a request made in May 
by the four major British railways for a 
general five per cent increase in both 
freight rates and passenger fares, the 
Railway Rates Tribunal has granted the 
change with minor qualifications, basing 
its decision upon the recent upward trend 
in material price quotations and the wage 
increase demands now under discussion 
before the Railway Staff National Tri- 
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bunal. The increases granted, which are 
to go into effect October 1, though based 
on a uniform sliding scale, work out in 
both passenger and freight tariffs to com- 
prise a general 5 per cent rise. 

The increase applies to all types of pas- 
senger tickets, standard, monthly return, 
week-end, excursion and commutation 
fares. Exceptions to the ruling include 
suburban passenger fares on routes en- 
tirely within the jurisdiction of the Lon- 
don Passenger Transport Board, work- 
men’s fares not exceeding a five-penny 
total, and general freight and coal ship- 


ments of which the total charge falls 
below 10 pennies per ton. 
At present, British rail fares stand at 


one penny per mile third class and 1% 
pennies per mile first class. 


South African Officers to Visit U. S. 


A delegation of officers of the South 
African Railways and Harbours Adminis- 
tration will arrive at New York on Au- 
gust 22 for a tour through the eastern part 
of the United States and Canada. The 
tentative itinerary includes Bethlehem, 
Pa., August 29; Philadelphia, August 30 
to September 1; Washington, D. C., Sep- 
tember 2-4; Norfolk, Va., September 6 
and 7; Altoona, Pa., September 8-10: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., September 11; Chicago, 
September 12-19; Detroit, September 20; 
Niagara Falls, September 21-22: Mon- 
treal, September 23-26; Sidney, N. S., 
September 27; Boston, Mass., September 
29-30; and return to New York where the 
party will remain until October 3, the date 
of embarkation for England. 

The group will consist of W. A. J. 
Day, chief mechanical engineer; J. M. 
Greathead, assistant chief civil engineer; 
P. D. Troskie, chief superintendent of 
staff, and Dr. C. V. Von Abo, research 
engineer, and D. Mackintosh, production 
engineer. 


Burlington Runs Trip for Modelers 


More than 325 railroad modelers and 
other railroad enthusiasts were carried 
from Chicago to the Burlington, Iowa, and 
Galesburg, IIll., facilities of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy on a special excur- 
sion operated on August 8. The train of 
11 cars left Chicago at 8:30 a.m., carrying 
members of the Model Builders Guild, 
the Model Railroad Makers, the Chicago 
Society of Model Engineers, the Chicago 
Railway Club and the Bell Telephone 
Camera Club. At West Burlington, the 
delegation inspected the shops where a 
200-ton traveling crane was in action and 
high-speed freight locomotives were un- 
der construction. At Galesburg the mod- 
elers visited the tie treating plant and 
watched cars pass through the hump yard. 
They also visited the roundhouse, where 
all types of locomotives were on display 
for photographing. On the return trip, 
the special was side-tracked so that the 
modelers could watch the Denver Zephyr 
pass. 


Gages Simplified in Australia 


As part of the commonwealth govern- 
ment’s program to reduce the delays and 
constrictions arising from a diversity of 
track gages on the Australian lines, Prime 
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Minister J. A. Lyons recently opened a 
56-mile extension of the standard gage 
Trans-Australian Railway from Port Au- 
gusta to Port Pirie, in the southern part 
of the continent, which inaugurates service 
without break of gage for the 1,108 miles 
between the latter terminus and Kalgoor- 
lie. 

Another effort to bring about a measure 
of uniformity in track gage has resulted 
in the construction of a 28 mile link of 
5-ft. 3-in. gage track on the line between 
Port Pirie and Melbourne, which will 
eliminate general use of the 3-ft. 6-in. 
line between the two points. The total 
number of changes and additions provided 
for in the program will make possible 
shortly the reduction by a full day of train 
time between Perth and Sidney, two of 
the present six gage transfers being elimi- 
nated, 


Construction Projects in China 


Plans for, and actual construction of, 
additional rail lines in China continue to 
multiply. Extensions most recently con- 
templated include the building of a line 
between Nanchang and Wuchang, a dis- 
tance of 120 kilometers (75 miles), at an 
estimated cost of approximately 13,000,000 
yuan ($4,810,000), and construction of a 
110-mile branch of the Chekiang-Kiangsi 
line from Kinwa to Werichow, a coastal 
city in Chekiang province. More important 
projects already under way include the 
Kiangsi section of the Nanking-Nanchang 
line and construction of the Nanchang- 
Pinghsiang section of the aforementioned 
Chekiang-Kiangsi railway. Completion of 
the latter work will close the last gap in 
the route between Shanghai and Can- 
ton via the new trackage and the Canton- 
Hankow line and make possible the inau- 
guration of 48-hour through passenger 
runs between the two important cities. 


Freight Car Loading 


Revenue freight car loading for the 
week ended July 31, totaled 782,660 cars, 
an increase of 11,680 cars or two-tenths 
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of one per cent above the preceding, week, 
an increase of 35,131 cars or 4.7 per cent 
above the corresponding week in 1936, and 
an increase of 187,363 cars or 31.5 per 
cent above the corresponding week in 
1935. All commodity classifications ex- 
cept grain, ore, and coke showed increases 
over the preceding week, while all com- 
modity classifications except coal and 
livestock showed increases over last year. 
The summary, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, follows: 


For Week Ended Saturday, July 31 











Districts 1937 1936 1935 
OE 5 kkaa ee 158,063 159,150 131,945 
Allegheny ...... 158,857 149,884 113,659 
Pocahontas ..... 54,679 49,707 38,872 
Southern 102,152 98,327 80,371 
Northwestern 132,155 122,458 90,375 
Central Western. 116,776 110,788 92,000 
Southwestern ... 59,978 57,215 48,075 
Total Western 

i ee 308,909 290,461 230,450 
Total All Roads 782,660 747,529 595,297 

Commodities 

Grain and Grain 

Products ..... 51,632 50,964 41,735 
Live Stock ...«. 11,288 15,423 9,531 
J eee 118,622 124,671 91,985 
2 a ee 10,245 8,842 5,ize 
Forest Products. 42,770 35,725 29,256 
PE eS 3,653 53,558 32,908 
Merchandise 

Sof Sear 166,817 163,958 157,472 
Miscellaneous ... 307,633 294,388 227,285 
2. reer 782,660 747,529 595,297 
July 24 .cceces 770,980 730,981 595,572 
SS 770,075 720,359 592,672 
a SP saheses 682,205 724,277 565,502 
PO -2 Kevacess 806,168 649,703 471,126 








| 
| 
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Cumulative Total, 

31 Weeks.....22,740,194 20,156.643 17,980,898 

In Canada—Car loadings for the week 
ended July 31 totaled 49,608 cars, as 
against 49,551 for the previous week and 
44,706 cars for the corresponding week 
last year, according to the statement of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
49,608 23,838 
49,551 24,518 


Total for Canada: 


uly 31, 1937 
uly 24, 1937 
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De ae 2 re 49,858 24,684 

We 25,2998 ovacaws 44,706 21,984 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

Me Gh, TNE we ete 1,435,545 827,257 

SUT Bos, F906 oa ccc 1,307,112  698,10¢ 

PUES Be, TSSS hvccccs 1,288,124 654,002 


Number of Air-Conditioned Cars 
Increasing 


Class I railroads and the Pullman Coin- 
pany on June 30 had 9,311 air-conditioned 
passenger cars in operation, according to 
an announcement made by J. J. Pelley 
president of the Association of American 
‘Railroads. The number of passenger cars 
that are being air-conditioned is constant!y 
increasing, the railroads and the Pullman 
Company in the past year having installed 
air-conditioning devices on approximately 
1,700 passenger cars. Of the total number 
of passenger cars which have been air- 
conditioned, the railroads on June 30 had 
4,751 in service. This included coaches, 
dining cars and other types of passenger 
equipment. The Pullman Company on the 
same date had 4,560 air-conditioned pas- 
senger cars in service, including sleeping 
cars, lounging cars and other passenger 
equipment. New passenger cars on order 
on July 1 this year totaled 424, compared 
with 177 on January 1 this year and 139 
on July 1, 1936. The Pullman Company 
on July 1, this year, had 161 new passen- 
ger cars on order. 
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Eastman Declares Against 
Robinson Bill 


Declaring that the three safeguards 
which Congress had placed around the 
commission were threatened by the Robin- 
son government reorganization bill, Joseph 
B. Eastman, a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, appeared before 
the Senate Special Reorganization Com- 
mittee on August 9, and condemned that 
portion of the bill which would allow the 
President to transfer certain routine func- 
tions of the commission to the appropriate 
federal department. Mr. Eastman told the 
committee that the three safeguards were: 
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basing actions on records obtained at pub- 
lic hearings, bipartisan nature of the com- 
mission, and long, staggered terms for 
members. He also declared that certain 
“dangerous and ill-advised recommenda- 
tions” had been made by the President’s 
reorganization committee and carried over 
into the bill. He said that he feared that 
the measure might give the President the 
power to reorganize the commission in- 
ternally. Mr. Eastman went on to say 
that the bill was so indefinite that it might 
give the President power to transfer from 
the commission “its legal, statistical, ac- 
counting and stenographic departments, 
without transferring any of the functions 
the Interstate Commerce Commission may 
perform.” He also went on record as be- 
ing opposed to the sections of the bill 
which made the President the sole judge 
of what jobs were “policy determining.” 

Edward S. Brashears, representing the 
Association of Practitioners before the 
I.C.C., told the committee that his associa- 
tion had voted 100 to 1 against the reor- 
ganization bill. R. C. Fulbright appeared 
in behalf of the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League and said that his organization 
was unalterably opposed to the Robinson 
bill. “Let this bill become a law,” he said, 
“and within 10 years you will.find the 
commission shot through with politics and 
pursuing a policy of political log-rolling 
rather than of expert non-partisan admin- 
istration.” 

On August 10, the House Committee on 
Governmental Reorganization voted ‘to 
recommend for passage a bill giving Presi- 
dent Roosevelt broad powers for two years 
to abolish, consolidate or readjust the regu- 
lar departments of the government, but 
specifically exempting such organizations 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Britain Commemorates Another 
Centenary 


In commemoration of the centenary of 
the opening of the London & Birmingham 
and the Grand Junction roads (Great 
Britain), now parts of the London, Mid- 
land & Scottish, prints, documents, books 
and other memorabilia relating to con- 
struction and early operation of the lines 
are to remain on exhibition until Septem- 
ber 30 at the Science Museum at South 
Kensington in London. The two railways, 
which in 1846 were consolidated to form 
the London & North Western, represent 
the first attempt of British promoters to 
build comprehensive systems serving 
whole sections of the country. Previous 
to the construction of these two roads in 
1837, only a few short, scattered, local 
railways were contemplated or in opera- 
tion in Great Britain. Therefore, the com- 
pletion of the London & Birmingham for 
112 miles and of the Grand Junction for 
82.6, together with connections to the Liv- 
erpool & Manchester, gave England its 
first trunk line system and afforded rail- 


roa service for important midland cen- 
ters. 


Union Pacific Gets Bus Permit 


lisregarding the recommendations of 
Joint Board No. 49 which had advised the 
Int: rstate Commerce Commission that the 
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Union Pacific had violated the provisions 
of the Motor Carrier Act, Division 5, of 
the commission has granted a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity to the 
road to operate as a common carrier by 
motor vehicle between Shoshone, Idaho, 
and Ketchum and between Sun Valley 
Lodge, Idaho, and Challenger Inn. The 
Joint Board had iound that the railroad 
had been operating without permission 
from the commission and urged the com- 
mission to deny the application. The re- 
port points out that the previous violation 
of the law by the Union Pacific is not 
sufficient grounds to deny the present ap- 
plication. According to the report, the 
railroad has been brought into court for 
violation of the act and will be punished 
if found guilty. The proposed bus opera- 
tion will connect the Union Pacific’s new 
winter resort hotel with the main line at 
Shoshone. 


Japan Holds North China Lines 


Complete Japanese domination of the 
railways of the captured parts of Hopek 
and Chahar provinces in north China has 
been effected as an integral part of the 
Japanese-Chinese war program now pro- 
gressing in the Far East. All of the 
lines of the Chinese government system 
in the area have been withdrawn from 
general commercial service for the use of 
the Japanese military and civil authorities. 
Chinese officers and employees, while con- 
tinuing to hold their posts, are under ab- 
solute subjection to the military masters in 
control. Written permission must be se- 
cured for all train movements; Chinese 
and foreign passengers and goods are 
often detrained on short notice at minor 
stations by order of Japanese authorities. 

According to news dispatches, all of the 
railways in the captured area have been 
made serviceable, except for a 30 mile 
gap in the Peiping-Mukden route, caused 
by recent flood conditions. Armored cars 
have been placed in operation at strate- 
gic points and all available rolling stock 
has been pressed into service as supply 
trains. 


Cities Appeal H. & M. Fare Rise 


In protest of a flat fare rise from six 
cents to 10 cents for transportation be- 
tween Jersey City and lower Manhattan 
Island, New York, scheduled by the Hud- 
son & Manhattan for September 1 (re- 
ported in the Railway Age, August 7, page 
172), six municipalities in Hudson County, 
New Jersey, affected by the change in rate 
have filed a petition with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, signed by the re- 
spective mayors of the participating cit- 
ies. The chief point of argument of the 
municipalities’ brief accompanying their 
petition is that the ruling of the commis- 
sion permitting a 10 cent minimum fare 
in interstate service does: not apply to the 
Hudson & Manhattan, declaring that the 
road should be classed a local interurban 
railroad. The petition further points out 
that Hudson County commuters, who 
make up the greater part of the patron- 
age, would be greatly burdened by “un- 
reasonable, unjust and_ discriminatory 
rates” and would contribute to a rise in 
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gross revenue of the line of over 30 per 
cent. 

A report issued in July, 1936, by Divi- 
sion 3 of the Commission, made in con- 
nection with the controversy over exemp- 
tions from the Railway Labor Act, found 
that the Hudson & Manhattan “is not a 
mere interurban as that term is used in 
the exemption provision,” since it partici- 
pates in joint rates and joint operations 
with trunk line railroads. The electric 
road, in addition to the rapid transit serv- 
ice under discussion, performs joint-ticket 
service between Newark, N. J., and New 
York in conjunction with the Pennsylva- 
nia and Lehigh Valley. 


British Rail Workers Get Pay Rise 


The union workers of the four trunk 
line railroads of Great Britain have been 
awarded wage increases amounting to 
£2,900,000 ($14,384,000) annually by a de- 
cision handed down on August 11 by the 
Railway Staff National Tribunal, under 
the chairmanship of Sir Arthur Salter. 
The original claims of the three unions. 
whose memberships comprise the majority 
of. British rail employees,—National Union 
of Railwaymen, Railway Clerks’ Associa- 
tion, Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers & Firemen, if granted, would 
have amounted to a total wage cost of 
£9,029,000 ($44,783,840) per annum. These 
original demands, with minor variations 
in the claim of each union, included full 
restoration of wage cuts permitted by the 
old National Wages- Board in 1931, cer- 
tain new increases, special concessions as 
to holiday and Sunday employment, and a 
general minimum weekly wage of 50 shill- 
ings (approximately $12.50). 

The decision of the tribunal, a three-man 
board made up of one representative each 
from the combined unions and the four 
major carriers and an independent chair- 
man has yet to be ratified by the unions 
and railways proper. 


Senate Passes Through Routing Bill 


The Senate on August 10 passed, with- 
out a record vote, S. 1261, a bill to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act by giving 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. au- 
thority to prescribe the shortest and most 
direct rail routes between shipping points. 
The bill will also permit the shipper to 
designate the shortest routes, if he so de- 
sires. The bill had passed the Senate at 
a previous session, and a similar bill is 
now pending before the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce. 

The principal opposition in the Senate 
came from Senator Dieterich of Illinois, 
who strenuously objected to the bill being 
acted upon at this session in view of the 
fact that there had been no committee 
hearings. Senator Wheeler, who is the 
chairman of the committee on. Interstate 
Commerce, defended the action by saying 
that this bill was almost identical with the 
ones on which hearings had been held in 
previous years, and that there was no jus- 
tification for further hearings. He further 
criticized Senator Dieterich for not at- 
tending committee sessions. Senator Cope- 
land of New York asked Senator Wheeler 
whether or not the Association of Ameri- 
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can Railroads had asked for a hearing at 
this session. He replied that they had not, 
to his knowledge. Senator Wheeler, in 
explaining the bill, said that it would 
do nothing more than the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had been doing for the 
past 19 years until, in the Missouri Pacific 
case, the Supreme Court declared that the 
practice of prescribing through routes was 
beyond the power of the commission. Sen- 
ator Wheeler also read into the record a 
letter from Commissioner Eastman which 
strongly advocated the enactment of the 
bill. 

Before finally passing the bill, the Senate 
adopted an amendment which states that 
“in fixing through routes and in determin- 
ing what is desirable or necessary in the 
public interest, the Commission shall not 
take into consideration the necessity or 
desirability of diverting revenue from one 
railroad to another.” 


Swedish Rail-Cars Supplement 
Through Service 


Diesel rail-cars are now utilized by the 
Swedish State Railways to perform “pick- 
up and delivery” of express train passen- 
gers at local intermediate stations along 
the routes of main-line runs. Operating 
at speeds which exceed the average of the 
through steam trains, the rail-cars pick-up 
and discharge passengers at intermediate 
stops and are so scheduled as to overtake 
the narent trains at express stops. Ac- 
cording to the Railway Gazette (London), 
the motor units are operated on lengthy 
runs at high average speeds; one, for 
example, completes a trip of 158 miles in 
5 hours 26-minutes, stopping at 45 regu- 
lar stations. To make possible connections 
at express stops, the customary block sig- 
nal rules have been waived and the rail- 
cars are permitted to follow the steam 
trains at a minimum distance of 300 meters 
(984 ft.), provided adequate visibility ex- 
ists. 


Truck Safety Regulations Widely 
Recognized 


On August 6, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission announced that its first Mo- 
tor Carrier Safety Regulations for com- 
mon and contract carriers by motor 
vehicle subject to the Motor Carrier Act, 
1935, have been recognized by every state 
and the District of Columbia, and have 
been adopted in whole or in part by 26 
states. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission regulations, which were issued as 
the first section of a long-term safety 
program for interstate buses and trucks, 
embrace four parts, as follows: “Qualifi- 
cations of Drivers,” “Driving of Motor 
Vehicles,” “Parts and Accessories Neces- 
sary for Safe Operation,” and “Reporting 
of Accidents.” All of them became ef- 
fective July 1, 1937, except the require- 
ments for reporting accidents which went 
into effect April 1. Continuing its long- 
term program, the commission recently 
issued tentative rules governing the 
“Transportation of Explosives and Other 
Dangerous. Articles’ and “Maximum 
Hours of Service of Drivers,” for public 
criticism and comment. 

Sixteen states have adopted, through 
action of their regulatory bodies, the first 
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four parts of the commission regulations, 
making them applicable to all carriers sub- 
ject to their respective jurisdictions. Ten 
other states have adopted portions of the 
Federal rules in order to establish uniform 
requirements, or have enacted new statutes 
which grant full recognition to motor 
carriers complying with the Federal reg- 
ulations. Twenty-six states, therefore, in 
a period of seven months, have taken offi- 
cial action to bring about legal conformity 
witii the commission’s uniform rules. One 
other state has fixed the date for a formal 
hearing relative to adoption of tue regu- 
lations, and several more are expected to 
adopt them before the end of 1937. In 
the remainder of the states, conflict be- 
tween the Federal requirements and the 
existing state rules is either non-existent 
or of a minor nature, and reports from 
them indicate that an authorized interstate 
motor carrier who complies with the safe- 
ty regulations of the commission will be 
recognized as exempt from the application 
of conflicting state laws or rules on the 
same subject. 

With uniformity of safety requirements 
thus well established, the commission, 
through the field force of the Bureau of 
Motor Carriers, is effecting close working 
arrangements with the regulatory and en- 
forcement authorities in every state rela- 
tive to co-operation in policing the new 
safety rules. These authorities include 
public utilities commissions, motor vehicle 
departments, highway departments, and 
highway patrols, all of whom have shown 
a completely friendly attitude toward the 
commission’s safety activities. 


A.A.R. Creates 


Research Division 
(Continued from page 213) 


Engineering Research will be at 59 East 
Van Buren Street, Chicago, III. 

Mr. Wallace and Mr. Magee are well 
qualified to head the new division. The 
former was born at Webberville, Tex., 
on August 5, 1881, and graduated from 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas in June, 1903. During his sum- 
mer vacation in 1901, he was a machinist 
helper in the locomotive repair shops of 
the International-Great Northern at Pal- 
estine, Tex. After leaving college, he 
served as a special apprentice on the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe and in September, 
1906, became a member of the faculty in 
the mechanical engineering department at 
Purdue University, serving specifically as 
assistant in railway mechanical engineer- 
ing. He also spent several years as pro- 
fessor of railway and industrial manage- 
ment and was in charge of all railway 
mechanical work. 

During his 11 years at Purdue, all of 
his summer vacations, except two, were 
spent in railroad work. His activities in- 
cluded work in car and locomotive design 
on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas; locomo- 
tive road tests and other experiments in 
the test department of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe; association with Pro- 
fessor L. E. Endsley in tests for the 
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American Steel Foundries with experi- 
mental track, relating to the frictional +e- 
sistance due to sharp wheel flanges, and 
in comparative tests of rigid and flex?le 
freight car trucks; preparation of instr :ic- 
tion booklets for the Railway Educational 
Bureau; locomotive road and refrigerator 
car tests in association with Professor G. 
A. Young; road and laboratory tests with 
respect to the behavior of locomotive cin- 
ders, in co-operation with the Monon: 
and a series of standing tests at Purdue 
with large New York Central freight 
locomotives. While at Purdue he contin- 
ued research on locomotive cinders. 

From June, 1917, when he left the uni- 
versity, to March, 1919, he was assistant 
general manager of the Diamond Chain 
& Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. He left that company to become di- 
rector of the Red Cross Institute for the 
Blind at Baltimore, Md., and in January, 
1921, became secretary of the American 
Engineering Council, then known as the 
Federated American Engineering Socie- 
ties. He remained in this capacity until 
1934, when he became vice-president of 
the W. S. Lee Engineering Corporation, 
in charge of its Washington office. In 
January, 1935, Mr. Wallace was selected 
as director of the Division of Equipment 
Research of the A.A.R., which position he 
has held until his recent appointment. 
Purdue University conferred an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Engineering upon 
him in 1932, 

Mr. Magee was born at New Hampton, 
Mo., on January 31, 1905, and was edu- 
cated at Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg. Kan. He entered railway serv- 
ice in-1924 as a chainman on the Kansas 
City Southern at Pittsburg, and in 1925 
was granted a leave of absence to com- 
plete a course in civil engineering at the 
University of Illinois. He graduated 
from that university in 1927 and received 
the Ira O. Baker award for scholarship in 
the civil engineering college. He returned 
to the Kansas City Southern as a drafts- 
man in the chief engineer’s office in June 
of that year and in 1929 he was assigned 
to make an extensive study for the pur- 
pose of determining the economical 
weight of rail. This study received na- 
tion-wide attention among railway men 
and resulted in the authorization of a ma- 
terial increase in the weight of rail used 
on the Kansas City Southern. In 1931 he 
was promoted to assistant engineer in the 
chief engineer’s office, and in 1933 was 
given a leave of absence to make track 
tests for the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Com- 
pany and the American GEO Company. 
In the following year he made an inspec- 
tion trip through Germany and prepared 
an economic study for the American GEO 
Company. Upon his return to the Kansas 
City Southern in 1935, he served as chief 
draftsman for six months, then as as- 
sistant engineer, making studies and con- 
ducting test work, designing track mate- 
rials and supervising track welding. Mr. 
Magee has been active in the work of the 
American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion, and is at present a member of its 
committee on rail, its committee on track. 
its committee on the economics of railway 
labor and its special committee on stresses 
in track, 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





Correction 


The item which appeared in the Rail- 
way Age of August 7, to the effect that 
the Illinois Central had divided an order 
for 1,000 hopper cars equally between the 
Ryan Car Company and the Pressed Steel 
Car Company, is incorrect in that these 
cars were ordered last January as report- 
ed in the Railway Age of January 30. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue NortHern Pactric has ordered one 
rotary snow plow, with 12-ft. cut, from 
the American Locomotive Company. 


THE DomtIntion StEEL & CoAL Com- 
PANY has ordered one steam locomotive of 
the 0-4-0 type from the Montreal Loco- 
motive Works. 


THe Jones & LAUGHLIN STEEL Corp. 
has ordered one steam locomotive of the 
0-4-0 type from the American Locomotive 
Company. 


Tue Unitep Fruit Company has or- 
dered a 200-hp. Diesel-electric locomotive 
from the American Locomotive Company 
for service in Panama. 


THe South ArricAN. Ramways & 
Harsours ‘is inquiring for a number of 
locomotives. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Union Pactric is inquiring for 50 
light-weight box cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Missovri-ILiin ts is inquiring for 
50 fifty-ton box cars and for 25 fifty-ton 
gondola cars. 


THe GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTA- 
TION CorPoRATION (for the Sun Oil Com- 
pany) has been authorized by Division 3 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to construct, for experimental service in 
the transportation of petroleum products, 
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25 tank-car tanks fabricated by the fusion- 
welding process. 


THe Prorta & PEKIN UNION has or- 
dered 25 gondola cars of 50 tons’ capacity 
from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


THe South ArricAN Rattways & 
Harpours is inquiring for 300 covered 
four-wheel cattle cars. 


THE SorAcABANA Raitways of Brazil 
have ordered 500 thirty-six metric ton box 
cars from the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company. Mario Salles 
Souto is director, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


SIGNALING 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 3, has denied the petition of the 
trustees of the Curcaco, Rock Istanp & 
Paciric that they be relieved from the 
further operation and maintenance of auto- 
matic train-control devices now in service 
on that part of the company’s lines known 
as the Chicago and Rock Island Division, 
extending between Blue Island, IIl., and 
Rock Island. 


THe DEPARTMENT OF City TRANSIT, 
City oF PHILADELPHIA, has awarded the 
Union Switch & Signal Company a con- 
tract for the complete installation of the 
required interlocking and automatic signal- 
ing system in the double track extension 
of the South Broad street subway from 
Lombard-South station to and including 
Snyder avenue station. The work includes 
an 11-lever electro-pneumatic interlocking 
at Snyder avenue, 24 automatic color-light 
signals, and 25 electro-pneumatic automatic 
train-stops. 


Tue Battrmore & Ouro Cuicaco TER- 
MINAL has given a contract to the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. for all necessary ma- 


terials for installing a “UR” (Union 
Route) interlocking at Western avenue, 
Chicago. The layout involves 16 elec- 
trically operated switches, four single 


switches and six cross-overs, and 33 color 
position, color, and position light signals. 
The method of control is of the type 
wherein the towerman operates one push 
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button on the control panel at the initial 
signal and another push button at the end 
of the route to line up all switches and 
signal involved. 


Tue Los ANGELES UNION PASSENGER 
TERMINAL ComMPANY—This company is 
building terminal facilities in Los Angeles, 
Calif., for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, the Union Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific, which will be equipped with an 
electro-pneumatic interlocking plant jor 
the terminal area. The terminal company 
has placed an order with the Union Switch 
& Signal Company, covering the necessary 
materials for this plant including a Model 
14 electro-pneumatic interlocking machine, 
127-lever, having 101 working levers, 15 
spare levers and 11 spare spaces, complete 
with illuminated model board, and 107 
Style A-5 electro-pneumatic switch and 
lock movements for 41 single switches, 22 
movable point frogs and 44 double slip 
switches, 77 searchlight signals, 1400 d.c. 
relays, 258 copner oxide rectifiers. 85 track 
and lighting transformers, and 60 switch 
circuit controllers. The field installation 
will be carried out by the terminal com- 
pany’s signal construction forces. 


Supply Trade 





Thomas W. Delanty has resigned as 
vice-president of the Ajax Hand Brake 
Company, Chicago, effective August 1. 


The Inland Steel Company has moved 
its St. Paul, Minn., office to new quarters 
in the First National Bank building. 


E. S. Crosby, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Johns-Manville In- 
ternational Corporation, New York, has 
been elected president of that corporation, 
a subsidiary of the Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration. The presidency of the Inter- 
national corporation has been held by 
Lewis H. Brown. 


Schramm, Inc., manufacturers of air 
compressors, located at West Chester, Pa., 
are constructing a 25,000 sq. ft. addition 





Chicago & North Western Oil-Electric Switcher in Chicago Transfer Service 
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UP-TO-DATE LOCOMOTIVE DESIGN 


Merely Combining Even the Best of Past Practices Will Not Meet the New Demands 


on Locomotive Service. New Ideas Must Be Developed, and Here Is One .. . 



































High-speed, high-horsepower locomotives 
are necessary today to meet the requirements of modern train operation. 
» » » For this high-speed operation, track safety and low track maintenance 
demand locomotives having minimum driving axle loads and low dynamic 
augment. » » » Lower driving wheel weights necessarily reduce starting power 
which is limited by the factor of adhesion.» » »On modern locomotives the 
Booster is essential to provide the additional power needed for starting.» » » 
By incorporating the Booster in the locomotive design you get a balanced 
locomotive having high starting capacity and sustained power at operating 
speeds. Such a locomotive has low driving axle load, low dynamic augment 


and can be operated safely at high speeds with minimum rail stresses. 
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to their main plant, to be of brick, glass 
and steel construction. The new addition 
will house assembly lines, painting, test- 
ing and storage departments. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany has moved its sales and service 
branch at Buffalo, N. Y., to 128 W. Chip- 
pewa street. 


The M. D. Larkin Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, has been appointed distributor, 
in the Dayton area, for the General Re- 
fractories Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. H. Scherer has been appointed 
manager of the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corporation’s plant at 
Holyoke, Mass. Mr. Scherer previously 
served for 30 years with the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


R. J. Platt, assistant general sales 
agent of the Sellers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, has resigned to become 
general manager of the Positive Rail 
Anchor Company, with headquarters at 
Chicago, to succeed A. H. Told, whose 
death on June 25 was reported in the 
Railway Age of July 3. 


L. C. Ritterbush, sales engineer of the 
Union Switch & Signal Company, with 
headquarters at New York, has been pro- 
moted to assistant district manager with 
the same headquarters, effective July 1, 
and C. M. Wheeler, sales engineer at 
Swissvale, Pa., has been promoted to as- 
sistant district manager, with the same 
headquarters, effective August 1. 


E. K. Lofton, formerly railway sales 
engineer of the Dayton Rubber Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago office, has 
heen appointed district sales manager, rail- 
way division, with the same headquarters. 
George S. Anderson has been appointed 
service inspector to replace field testing 
and development duties formerly handled 
by Mr. Lofton. 


Owen C. Jones has been appointed 
assistant to the president and in charge of 
sales promotion for the Laminated Shim 
Company, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Mr. Jones has, for the past six years, been 
associated with the general publicity de- 
partment of The Linde Air Products, a 
unit of Union Carbide & Carbon Cor- 
poration. 


S. L. Poorman, representative of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company in 
the eastern district, has been appointed 
assistant eastern manager, with headquar- 
ters as formerly at New York City. Mr. 
Poorman’s education was received in the 
public schools of his home town in eastern 
Pennsylvania, at Mercersburg Academy, 
and at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. He entered the employ of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company in 1912, 
as an apprentice in the test division of the 
engineering department. Early in 1916, 
he was assigned to the Atlanta, Ga., office 
as mechanical expert, and five years later 
was advanced to representative. In 1926, 
he was assigned to the Washington, D. 
C., office in the same capacity. Three 
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years later he went to Boston, Mass., as 
representative and in October, 1930, was 
transferred to the New York office as 
representative, which position he held un- 
til his recent promotion. 


The Johns-Manville Products Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of the Johns- 
Manville Corporation, New York, has 
elected three new vice-presidents, as fol- 
lows: A. R. Fisher, formerly manager of 
the company’s factory at Manville, N. J.; 
J. P. Kottcamp, manager of the key 
Mid-Western factory at Waukegan, IIl.; 
and Alexander Cromwell, manager of 
the Pacific coast manufacturing opera- 
tions. 


Arthur H. Young, vice-president in 
charge of industrial relations of the 
United States Steel Corporation, will 
retire, effective October 1, after an active 
service of 30 years and will be succeeded 
as vice-president in charge of industrial 
relations, by William Beye of Chicago, a 
member of the law firm of Knapp, Beye, 
Allen & Cushing, division counsel of the 
corporation in Chicago for the past 35 
years. 


Frank H. Swayze, supply sales man- 
ager of the Graybar Electric Company, 
after 35 years of consecutive service, has 
been elected vice-president and director of 
domestic sales of the Whitney Blake 
Company, with headquarters in New 
Haven, Conn. Mr. Swayze started his 
career in 1901, in the auditing department 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. In 1904, he was transferred to 
the purchasing department of the Western 
Electric Company. He became line ma- 
terial specialist in the New York district 
in 1919. In 1923, he was transferred to 
the general department as line material 
sales manager. He held this position until 
1935, when he was appointed supply sales 
manager of Graybar. 


OBITUARY 


G. H. Dietz, of the Gould Coupler 
Corporation, with headquarters at New 
York, died on July 29, after several 
weeks illness, at his home in Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., in his 48th year. Mr. Dietz left 
the operating department of ihe New York 
Central in 1911 to enter the employ of 
the Gould Coupler Company and was as- 
sociated with that organization in its sales 
department at the time of his death. 


James V. Watson, who retired as 
president of the United Supply & Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, in 1934, died 
in that city on August 5. He was born 
in Battle Creek, Mich., on November 24, 
1866, and after serving two years—1885- 
87—as a clerk in the Metropolitan Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, he entered the 
employ of the Ajax Forge Company. In 
1889, he resigned to become treasurer of 
the Griffin Wheel & Foundry Company, 
which position he held until 1891, when 
he became secretary and treasurer of the 
Hewitt Manufacturing Company. In 1902, 
he became president of the United Supply 
& Manufacturing Company, which posi- 
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tion he held until his retirement in 1934. 
At various times, he headed the Watson- 
Patterson Company and the Watson 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Company 
and was a partner in James S. Miller & 


Co. 


Frank A. Barbey, who has marketed 
railway supplies in New England since 
1887, died on August 10 at his home in 
Cambridge, Mass., at the age of 77. After 
spending the early years of his business 
life in ship chandlery and foreign trade, 
with several periods on the west coast of 
Africa and in South America, he estah- 
lished his own business in Boston in 1887, 
Mr. Barbey was associated with the de- 
velopment and introduction of many rail- 
road devices. He had been an interested 
member of various supply associations and 
railroad clubs, and was a member of the 
finance committee of the New England 
Railroad Club at the time of his death. 


Financial 





BEAuForT & MorREHEAD.—Acquisition.— 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
acquire, for $12,850, and operate the Nor- 
folk Southern’s Beaufort extension from 
Beaufort, N. C., to Morehead City, 3.17 


ml. 


BEAUForRT & MoreEHEAD.—Stock.—This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
$15,850 of common stock, consisting of 317 
shares with $50 par value; $12,850 would 
be issued at par in exchange for the Nor- 
folk Southern’s Beaufort extension, and 
the remaining $3,000 for working capital. 


BENNETTSVILLE & CHERAW.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, has authorized this com- 
pany to abandon that part of its line ex- 
tending from Sellers, S. C., to Drake, 18 
miles. 


Bevier & SouTHEeRN.—Construction— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to extend its line between Mile Post 7.636 
and Mile Post 9.596, 1.96 miles, all in Ma- 
con County, Mo. 


Curicaco & EAstTERN ILLINoIs—J/nter- 
vention Granted—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has per- 
mitted the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission to intervene in the reopened 
reorganization proceedings of this road. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & QvuINcy.— 
Acquisition.— The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized 


this company to acquire the properties of 
the North Platte Valley. 


Cuicaco, BurLtincton & QuvuINcy.— 
Abandonment. and Joint Operation—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Divi- 
sion 4, has authorized this company to 
abandon the part of its  Osceola-Des 
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MARTIN’S CREEK VIADUCT 
KINGSLEY, PA. 


Martin’s Creek Viaduct, built by the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad at Kingsley, Pennsyl- 
vania, has an overall length of 1,600 feet; it is 150 
feet above the creek and 175 feet from rock. This 
reinforced concrete viaduct consists of seven—150- 
foot spans; two—100-foot spans and two—50-foot 


spans. Its construction required 77,500 cubic yards of 


concrete and 800 tons of reinforced steel. « « « The 
Security Sectional Arch for the Locomotive firebox 
was designed and developed to further the economy 
and effectiveness of the steam locomotive. Its develop- 
ment paralleled locomotive development. It is today 
an essential factor in the successful operation of high 


speed, high capacity trains. 


THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 


HARBISON -WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 





AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists ~» » » 
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Moines branch extending from milepost 
1.43 to milepost 3.67, 2.24 miles, and to 
operate, under trackage rights, over the 
line of the Chicago Great Western be- 
tween mileposts 378.413 and 380.816, 2.403 
miles, all in Des Moines, Iowa. 


Cuicaco Great WeEsTERN.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has au- 
thorized the trustees to assume liability 
for $1,500,000 of 3% per cent equipment 
trust certificates, maturing in 20 equal an- 
nual installments of $75,000 on June 1, and 
December 1, of each year from December 
1, 1937, to June 1, 1947. The issue has 
been sold at 100.135, to a group composed 
of Salomon Brothers & Hutzler, Dick & 
Merle-Smith, and Stroud & Co., Inc., mak- 
ing the average annual interest cost to 
the trustees approximately 3.47 per cent. 


CLEVELAND & MAHONING VALLEY. — 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 4, has authorized this 
company to issue $2,936,000 of first mort- 
gage 4 per cent bonds, to be sold at par 
and the proceeds applied to the payment, 
at maturity on January 1, 1938, of the 
company’s outstanding 5 per cent 50-year 
gold bonds. The bonds will be issued in 
the denominations of $1,000, $5,000 and 


$10,000 and will mature on July 1, 1962. 


Et Paso & SouTHWESTERN.—A cquisi- 
tion.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to acquire control of the El Paso 
& Northeastern by purchase of the capital 
stock. The El Paso & Southwestern is a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the Southern 
Pacific. 


Hirtissporo & NortH-EASTERN.—Securi- 
ties—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, has authorized the re- 
duction of the interest rate from 6 to 4 
per cent on $25,000 of this company’s first 
mortgage gold bonds. 


ILLinots CENTRAL.—A bandonment.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
den a line extending from Buckingham, 
Ill., to Unz, 5.81 miles. 


INDIAN VALLEY.—A bandonment. —.This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon a line extending from Paxton, 
Calif., to Crescent Mills, 8.05 miles. 


LenicH VALLEY. — Securities. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
pledge and repledge from time to time as 
collateral security for short term notes 
aggregating $400,000 several issues of 
bonds totaling $11,200,000. 


Lone Istanp.—Abandonment—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has authorized this company to abandon 
that part of its Manhattan Beach branch 
extending from the northerly side of Ave- 
nue J to its terminus at or near Ori- 
ental Boulevard, Manhattan Beach, Brook- 
lyn, New York, 3.32 miles. 


Lurkin, Hempure & GuiF.—-Abandon- 
ment.—This road has applied to the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon its entire line, extending from 
Bronson, Texas, to Hemphill, 10.47 miles. 


New York CEentrAL and ToLepo & OHIO 
CENTRAL. — Abandonment.— These com- 
panies have applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don a nortion of the St. Mary’s branch 
extending from Peoria, Ohio, to Belle- 
fontaine, 16.55 miles. 


New York, New Haven & HArtrorp. 
—Reoraanization—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has author- 
ized the United States Trust Company of 
New York to intervene in the reorganiza- 
tion proceedings of this company. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp. 
— Equipment Trust Certificates. — The 
trustees have applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
assume liability for $1,660.000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates, to be dated Sep- 
tember 1, and maturing in 10 eaual an- 
nual installments of $166,000 on Septem- 
ber 1, from 1938 to 1947. 


NorTHERN.—A bandonment.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don its line from Franklin, N. H., to 
Bristol, 13 miles. 


Pactric Coast.—A bandonment. — This 
company has applied to the [Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon that portion of its line between 
Santa Maria, Calif., and Guadalupe, 10.91 
miles. 


St. Paut Broce & TERMINAL.—Acqu'- 
sition—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to acquire the lines of the St. Paul 
Union Stockyards. 


Waynesspurc & WASHINGTON. — Con- 
struction—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to construct and operate a line 
between Hackney, Pa., and a connection 
with the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis, 17.4 miles, all in Washington 
County, Pennsylvania. 


Wicuita Farris & SouTHERN.—Exten- 
sion of R.F.C. Note—This company has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to approve a three months’ extension 
of its $300,000 promissory note to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation which 
matures August 18. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Aug. 10 week = year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 51.35 50.61 55.45 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 79.83 79.39 81.76 


Dividends Declared 


Alabama & Vicksburg.—3 per cent, semi-an- 
nually, payable October 1 to holders of record 
September 8. 

Portland & Ogdensburg.—$2.50, quarterly, pay- 
able August 31 to holders of record August 20. 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific—Common, 2% 
per cent, semi-annually; Preferred, 2% per cent. 
semi-annually, both payable October 1 to holders 
cf record September 8. 
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LEHIGH VALLEY.—A contract has bee: 
awarded to the Ross & White Company 
Chicago, for the design and constructio 
at Easton, Pa., of a multiple track N & \\ 
type electric cinder-handling plant. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & Sau tt St 
Marte.—A contract has been awarded t 
Ernest M. Ganley & Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Minn., for the construction of an additio: 
to this company’s Shoreham shops round 
house at Minneapolis, at a cost of abou’ 


$30,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA - READING SEASHOR 
Lines.—The New Jersey Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners has ordered this 
road to eliminate grade crossings over its 
lines at Illinois avenue, Shore road, Sta 
tion avenue, New road and Mill road, i: 
Absecon, N. J. The work, which entails 
the elevation of the two-track railroad 1) 
means of an embankment to the west of 
the present right-of-way, extending ap- 
proximately 314 miles, will be performed 
according to a plan submitted by the rail- 
road on May 24. February, 1938, has 
been set as the date for commencement of 


construction work, and October 1, 192°, 
as the date for its completion. 
Union Pacirtc.—A contract has been 


awarded to the Green River Lumber Com- 
pany, Green River, Wyo., for the con- 
struction of an addition to the Union Pa- 
cific clubhouse and dormitory for 
employees at Green River, at a cost of 
$40,000. The addition is a two-story struc- 
ture, 120 ft. by 30 ft., which will provide 
52 more rooms. Present facilities total 
93 sleeping rooms, in addition to various 
clubrooms. The building is used by Union 
Pacific employees, principally trainmen, 
who lay over at that point. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


W. H. Guild, executive assistant of 
the Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo., has been elected president 
of the Denver Union Terminal for one 
year, succeeding H. B. Lautz, general 
manager of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe at Amarillo, Tex. L. B. Lyman, ex- 
ecutive assistant of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, with headquarters at Den- 
ver, Col., has been elected vice-president. 


Carl R. Gray, Jr., vice-president and 
general manager of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, with headquarter: 
at St. Paul, Minn., has been elected execu 
tive vice-president in charge of operatiot 
and trafic, with the same headquarters 
He was born on April 14, 1884, at Wich- 
ita, Kan., and graduated from the Uni 
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versity of Illinois in 1911. He entered 
railway service in that year as a yard 
clerk on the St. Louis-San Francisco at 
St. Louis, Mo., and subsequently served as 
car order clerk and terminal trainmaster. 
In the same year he became principal en- 
gineer of construction on the Oregon 
Electric and the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle, and from that time until 1917 he 





Carl R. Gray, Jr. 


served successively as trainmaster and su- 
perintendent on those two roads, as assist- 
ant to the general manager of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, as assistant 
to the general superintendent of the First 
district of the Frisco, as engineer for the 
Consolidated Coal Company at Baltimore, 
Md., and as president of the Baltimore 
Peach Bottom Slate Corporation at the 
same point. During the war he served 
from May, 1917, to April, 1919, first as a 
captain in the United States Army and 
then as a colonel. From 1919 to 1928 Mr. 
Gray was successively general superin- 
tendent and general manager of Mont- 
gomery, Ward & Co., Chicago, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the City Ice 
& Cold Storage Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., and vice-president of the Central 
Manufacturing District Bank, Chicago. 
On September 15, 1928, he was appointed 
manager of the industrial department of 
the Chicago & North Western, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, which position he 
held until July 1, 1929, when he was ap- 
pointed general manager of the Omaha 
at St. Paul. On January 1, 1930, he was 
elected vice-president and general manager 
of operation and maintenance, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent election. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


C. L. Droit, assistant secretary and 
chief clerk to the president of the West- 
ern Pacific, has been promoted to secre- 
tary to succeed W. G. Bruen, retired. 


OPERATING 


E. F. Keene, superintendent of the Le- 
high and Susquehanna divisions of the 
Central of New Jersey, with headquar- 
ters at Mauch Chunk, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Philadelphia 
division of the Reading at Philadelphia, 
Pa., succeeding George N. Ewing, who, 
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at his request, because of ill health, has 
been granted a leave of absence. R. F. 
Dickerson, superintendent of the Sha- 
mokin division of the Reading, with head- 
quarters at Tamaqua, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Central divi- 
sion of the Central of New Jersey at Jer- 
sey City, N. J., succeeding A. R. Young, 
who has been transferred in the same ca- 
pacity to the Lehigh and Susquehanna 
division, to succeed Mr. Keene. C. D. 
Barwick, trainmaster of the Reading at 
Tamaqua, has been appointed superinten- 
dent of the Shamokin division of that 
road, succeeding Mr. Dickerson. 


T. H. Hervey, superintendent of car 
service of the Ann Arbor, with headquar- 
ters at Toledo, Ohio, retired on August 7. 


B. L. Jones has been appointed train- 
master of the Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac, with headquarters at Rich- 
mond, Va., to succeed J. W. Hall, re- 
tired. 


Adlai M. Stevenson, who has been 
appointed superintendent of the Cincinnati 
division of the Louisville & Nashville, 
with headquarters at Latonia, Ky., was 
born on January 19, 1881, at Bennetts- 
town, Christian county, Ky. He entered 
railway service on March 3, 1903, with the 
Louisville & Nashville as agent at Gra- 
cey, Ky., which nosition he held until May, 
1904. From that date until May, 1906, 
he served as operator at various points on 
the Memphis line, and from May, 1906, to 
November, 1918, was ticket agent at Rus- 
sellville, Ky. At that time he hecame 
chief clerk in the trainmaster’s office on 
the Eastern Kentucky division, which po- 
sition he held until November, 1919, when 
he became train dispatcher. He served in 
this capacity until April, 1920, and was 
then transferred to Louisville as traveling 
auditor. In September, 1921, he was 
transferred to the general manager’s of- 
fice, where he remained until July, 1922. 
Mr. Stevenson then returned to the 
Owensboro & Nashville division as train- 
master, and in February, 1923, was ap- 
pointed inspector of transportation at 
Louisville, remaining in that position until 
May, 1929, when he was appointed as- 
sistant superintendent at Pensacola, Fla. 
On August 1, 1929. he was promoted to 
superintendent of the Owensboro division 
at Owensboro, Ky., and on July 1, 1931, 
when that division was consolidated with 
the Evansville & Memphis division, he was 
appointed assistant sunerintendent of the 
Louisville division, which position he has 
held until his recent promotion. 


Roy H. Downes, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the general manager 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
with headquarters at Topeka, Kan., en- 
tered railway service in 1899 as a mes- 
senger in the telegraph office of the Santa 
Fe at Topeka. In 1902, he was trans- 
ferred to the general superintendent’s of- 
fice and in 1905 to the general manager’s 
office as file clerk. After holding the 
positions of transportation clerk, mainten- 
ance clerk and contract clerk, he was 
made chief of the contract department in 
1921. On April 1, 1926, he became chief 
clerk in the general manager’s office and 
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on April 1, 1937, was made acting as- 
sistant to the general manager, whic! 





Roy H. Downes 


position he has held until his recent pro- 
motion. 


E. A. Goeldner, who retired on Au- 
gust 1 as assistant to the general manager 
at Topeka, entered railway service as a 
stenographer and bookkeeper for the Kan- 
sas Southwestern in 1904. In the follow- 
ing year he entered the employ of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe as a stenog- 
rapher in the superintendent’s office at 
Chillicothe, Ill., and later was transferred 
to Kansas City. Still later, he was trans- 
ferred to the general superintendent’s of- 
fice at Topeka, following which he was 
promoted to secretary to the superinten- 
dent at Newton. In 1907 he resigned to 
enter the employ of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific as a secretary, which 
position he held until 1908, when he re- 
turned to the general superintendent’s of- 
fice of the Santa Fe at Topeka. After 
serving as freight car clerk for two years 





E. A. Gosldner 


he was appointed secretary to the general 
manager at Amarillo. After working as 
maintenance clerk and general clerk until 
1913, he was appointed assistant to the 
general manager at Amarillo and in 1916 
was transferred to Topeka, which position 
he held until April 1, 1937, when he was 
granted a leave of absence because of ill 
health. On August 1, he retired upon 
pension. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Reduces Fuel Consumption 
and Maintenance Costs 


7. resistance of HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN |RON 


to frictional wear and high temperatures has proved to be a 


vital factor in the efficiency of Diesel engines. 


Liners, Pistons and Packing Rings made from this wear-resisting 


material insure pressure tight performance, economical fuel con- 


sumption and savings in maintenance costs. 
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ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


C. J. Code, division engineer of the 
Panhandle division of the Pennsylvania. 
has been appointed assistant to chief en- 
gineer maintenance of way of the Central 
region, with headquarters as before at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


George A. Belden, architect in the 
chief engineer’s office of the Central of 
Georgia, has been promoted to engineer of 
bridges and buildings at Savannah, Ga., 
succeeding J. B. Maddock, who has re- 
tired from active service, effective Au- 
gust 1, after more than 34 years of serv- 
ice in the engineering department of that 
road. Mr. Belden has bee in the service 
of the Central of Georgia for the past 25 
years, all in the engineering department 
at Savannah. He entered the service of 
the C. of G. on July 1, 1912, as a drafts- 
man and two years later was promoted to 
assistant engineer. In 1917 he was pro- 
moted to architect in the bridges and 
buildings department. F 

Mr. Maddock served with the engineer- 
ing department of the Atlantic Coast Line 
and the old Plant system prior to entering 
the service of the Central of Georgia on 
April 1, 1903, as bridge engineer. In 1905 
he was promoted to engineer of bridges 
and buildimgs, serving in that capacity for 
the past 3. years. 


TRAFFIC 


S. J. Henry, agent of the North Pa- 
cific Coast Freight Bureau, Seattle, 
Wash., has been appointed chairman of 
the executive committee, and has _ been 


succeeded by W. J. Bohon. 


C. D. Lafferty, assistant general 
freight agent of the Southern Pacific 
Lines, with headquarters at Portland, Ore., 
has been appointed industrial agent, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., and 
has been succeeded by F. A. Smith. as- 
sistant general freight agent at San Fran- 
cisco, who, in turn, has been succeeded by 


H. L. Smith. 


C. F. Lauer, assistant traffic manager 
of the Southern, with headquarters at 
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New Orleans, La., has been appointed 
assistant freight traffic manager at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., succeeding R. W. Wirt. 
L. E. Wetterau, assistant general freight 
agent at Knoxville, Tenn., has been ap- 
pointed assistant traffic manager at New 
Orleans, La., succeeding Mr. Lauer. W. 
M. King, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager at Charlotte, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed eastern traffic manager at New 
York, succeeding L. B. Smith, who has 
been appointed general agent at Charles- 
ton, S. C. Mr. Smith succeeds C. B. 
Walker, who has been appointed as- 
sistant freight traffic manager at Char- 
lotte, succeeding Mr. King. G. C. Pot- 
ter has been appointed district freight 
agent at Philadelphia, Pa., in place of 
J. A. Cooper, who has been anroimted 
assistant general freight agent at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., to succeed Mr. Wetterau 
W. A. Wright has been appointed divi- 
sion freight agent at Norfolk, Va., and 
W. H. Spence has been appointed for- 
eign freight agent at Norfolk. J. M. 
Woodruff becomes general agent at Nor- 
folk, with jurisdiction over traffic and 
marine operation. C. H. Dunn has been 
appointed district freight agent at High 
Point, N. C. P. H. McWhorter has 
been appointed freight traffic representa- 
tive, succeeding C. B. Fordham, who 
has been appointed division freight agent, 
succeeding L. P. Hungerford, promoted. 


MECHANICAL 


L. T. Fife, assistant master mechanic 
of the Southern Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at Sparks, Nev., has been promoted 
to master mechanic of the San Joaquin 
division, with headquarters at Bakersfield, 
Cal., to succeed J. J. Keller, retired. 


J. E. Friend, division general fore- 
man of the Texas & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Shreveport, La., has been ap- 
pointed master mechanic of the Rio 
Grande division, with headquarters at Big 
Spring, Tex., to succeed J. N. Blue, de- 
ceased. F. R. Denney, assistant master 
mechanic, with headquarters at Big Spring, 
Tex., has been promoted to master me- 
chanic of the Louisiana division, with 


* * *« X 
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headquarters at Shreveport, La., the of 
fice of division general foreman having 
béen abolished. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


C. J. Kubler has been appointed gen 
eral storekeeper of the Kansas City South 
ern with headquarters at Pittsburg, Kai 


E. L. Fries, special representative « 
the executive vice-president of the Unio 
Pacific, with headquarters at Omah 
Neb., has been promoted to general pu 
chasing agent, with the same headquarter 
to succeed U. K. Hall, who has been r¢ 
appointed general storekeeper at Omah: 


SPECIAL 


Walter A. Johnson, editor of the Kat; 
Employees’ Magazine of the Missouri-Kan 
sas-Texas, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., has been promoted to director of the 
publicity and advertising department with 
the same headquarters, to succeed J. F. 
Rector, who has resigned to become di- 
rector of publicity-advertising of the Mis 
souri Pacific. 


OBITUARY 
Frank A. Shaw, 


freight agent of the Illinois Central, with 
headquarters at New Orleans, La., died in 
that city on August 1 after an illness of 
two weeks. 


assistant general 


Edwin C. Washburn, assistant to pres- 
ident of the Baltimore & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at New York, died on August 
10 at his home in Englewood, N. J., of 
heart disease at the age of 67 years. 


Arthur L. Parmelee, treasurer of the 
New York, Ontario & Western, who died 
suddenly of a heart attack at his home on 
August 4, as reported in the Railway Age 
of August 7, was 72 years old. Mr. 
Parmelee was born in Newburgh, N. Y., 
on August 25, 1864, and entered the serv- 
ice of the New York, Ontario & Western 
as a clerk in 1880, later becoming cashier. 
In 1900 he became assistant treasurer and 
was appointed treasurer in 1930. 
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Operating Revenues And Operating Expenses Of Class I Steam Railways 
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FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1937 AND 1936 
Eastern District 





United States 
- — 

1937 1936 1937 
235,743 236,514 58,217 
$281,878, 152 $268,479,412 $119,059,317 
38,510,315 * 34,830,141 20,980,675 
7,871,712 7,704,496 2,985,502 
6,567,297 5,026,277 2,881,798 
7,459,264 7,058,214 3,889,999 
8,667,018 6,820,994 4,406,422 
1,062,340 927,675 313,396 
312,408 226,521 56,324 
351,703,690 330,620,688 154,460,785 
48,539,533 42,631,766 18,350,108 
72,439,279 64,130,608 33,199,460 
8,819,172 8,710,651 3,195,508 
121,667,687 110,672,874 54,834,509 
3,436,923 2,863,672 1,508,196 
11,309,098 13,265,679 4,583,686 
633,040 510,479 73,874 
265,578,652 241,764,771 115,597,593 
86,125,038 88,855,917 38,863,192 
716,507,517 26,877,555 714,012,599 
69,617,521 61,978,362 24,850,593 
7,877,348 8,149,149 3,440,925 
2,800,297 3,570,541 1,466,742 
$58,939,876 §50,258,672 19,942,926 
75.51 73.12 74.84 
16,311,354 16,083,161 7,244,236 
104,667,458 90,679,213 44,305,332 
75,251,230 66,341,833 27,187,162 


FOR SIX MONTHS ENDED 


235,923 


$1,705,082,337 


4211,694,466 
47,865,455 
30,732,578 
43,495,151 
43,962,890 

5,929,745 
1,492,185 


2,087,270,437 


242,210,489 
420,741,644 
52,202,829 
747,212,115 
19,767,654 
78,911,571 


2,128,312 
,558,917,990 

528,352,447 
+#166,123,163 


362,229,284 
46,625,754 


18,261,752 


297,341,778 
74.69 
97,510,373 
565,441,760 
394,852,151 


236,730 


$1,525,403,247 


**192,350,816 
45,978,334 
28,722,591 
40,426,067 
35,728,942 

5,377,551 
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1,872,580,143 
216,649,964 
380,528,773 
49,101,668 
681,461,002 
16,654,571 
78,426,525 
1,738,697 
1,421,083,806 
451,496,337 
148,875,849 
302,620,488 
45,312,221 
19,291,839 
§§238,016,428 
75.89 
96,767,839 
500,410,898 


334,784,267 


* Includes $116,515 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


Visions of 


|| Deficit or other reverse items. 


an! for other purposes. 


(Public No. 400. 74th Congress.) 


"Includes $7,070 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


** Includes $4,048,185 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
'¥ Includes credits resulting from reversal of charges previously made under the requirements of an Act of August 29, 1935, levying an excise 
ax upon carriers and an income tax upon their employees, and for other purposes. 
Visions of the “carriers Taxing Act of 1937”. 
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$744,221,165 
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1,849,126 
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937,304,277 
95,603,262 
193,749,004 
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338,256,331 
8,871,294 
34,025,471 
301,846 
689,376,128 
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$77,130,624 
170,797,525 
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10,158,492 
140,437,054 
73.55 
43,191,971 
246,160,295 


183,629,025 


1936 


58,447 
$114,114,154 


19,173,229 
2,973,895 


145,779,784 


15,959,372 
28,618,641 


42,820 
105,672,577 
40,107,207 
11,540,840 
28'566,367 
3,632,377 
1,902,364 
23,031,626 
72.49 
7,003,183 
37,574,830 
30,034,809 


58,562 


$664,975,806 
109,435,356 
17,638,013 
11,314,591 
21,328,356 
19,307,900 
1,629,974 
301,555 


845,328,441 
84,207,702 
172,548,857 
18,083,323 
315,147,899 
7,710,331 
34,528,191 
182,137 
632,044,166 
213,284,275 
62,124,355 
151,159,920 
21,407,735 
10,564,408 
119,187,777 
74.77 
42,118,945 
214,637,614 


161,306,722 


Compiled from 138 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 142 Class I Steam Railways 





Southern District Wester 
oe = 
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1937 1936 1937 
44.780 44,935 132,746 
$52,315,156 $50,945,108 $110,503,679 
4,492,710 4,023,016 13,036,930 
1,388,715 1,341,879 3,497,495 
1,054,787 780,432 2,630,712 
715,476 644,967 2,853,789 
960,180 788,736 3,300,416 
227,259 232,432 521,685 
23,470 21,796 232,614 
61,130,813 58,734,774 136,112,092 
7,386,762 6,976,900 22,802,663 
12,910,274 11,689,363 26,329,545 
1,603,844 1,560,645 4,019,820 
19,450,128 17,882,222 47,383,050 
345,769 282,230 1,582,958 
2,196,199 2,229,297 4,529,213 
106,659 104,476 452,507 
43,786,317 40,516,181 106,194,742 
17,344,496 18,218,593 29,917,350 
73,799,623 5,440,206 + 111,304,705 
13,544,873 12,778,387 31,222,055 
413,920 605,853 4,022,503 
364,079 519,165 969,476 
12,766,874 11,653,369 26,230,076 
71.63 68.98 78.0 
3,128,350 3,164,845 5,938,768 
17,168,686 15,501,418 43,193,440 
15,895,224 14,818,214 32,168,844 
44,793 44,942 132,844 
$334,391,597 $305,161,941 $626,469,575 
32,073,821 27,647,784 63,882,753 
8,466,104 8,263,079 21,106,479 
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43,350,324 39,600,999 103,256,903 
74,681,634 69,267,399 152,311,006 
9,948,847 9,631,430 23,081,370 
123,810,358 113,846,510 285,145,426 
2,767,561 2,264,118 8,128,799 
13,922,357 13,316,749 30,963,743 
332,265 236,955 1,494,201 
268,148,816 247,690,250 601,393,046 
125,935,015 110,484,443 154,489,283 
7736,806,295 30,845,650 7752,186,244 
89,128,720 79,638,793 102,303,039 
3,642,440 2,821,258 22,781,335 
1,884,460 2,300,401 6,218,800 
83,601,820 74,517,134 73,302,904 
68.04 69.15 79.56 
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99,289,148 89,723,591 219,992,317 
102,344,630 93,661,941 108,878,496 


(Public No. 400, 74th Congress.) 


WITH JUNE, 1937 AND 1936 


£ Includes charges to Railway Tax Accruals under the requirements of the Social Security Act of 1935 in the total 
ludes charges and credits to Railway Tax Accruals resulting in a net credit of $8,008,216, because of provisions of the ‘ 
7”, approved June 29, 1937, and repeal of the Act of August 29, 1935, levying an excise tax upon carriers and an income tax upon their employees, 
Separate totals of these charges and credits are not available. 
_ $ Includes charges to Railway Tax Accruals in the total amount of $5,000,255 itemized as follows: $1,461,063 for taxes under the requirements 
‘he Social Security Act of 1935, and $3,539,192 under the requirements of an Act approved August 29, 1935, levying an excise tax upo j 
al. an income tax upon their employees, and for other purposes. 
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1,319,605 


541,349,390 


80.91 


35,504,087 


96,049,693 


79.815.604 


+ Includes credits resulting from reversal of charges previously made under the requirements of an Act of August 29, 1935, levying an excise 
ax upon carriers and an income tax upon their employees, and for other purposes. 


(Public No. 400, 74th Congress) and charges on account of pro- 
the “‘Carriers Taxing Act of 1937’. 


amount of $3,306,410: also 


Taxing Act of 


1 carriers 


(Public No. 400, 74th Congress) and charges on account of pro- 


££ Includes charges to Railway Tax Accruals under the requirements of the Social Security Act of 1935 in the total amount of $19,249,516 
os des charges and credits to Railway Tax Accruals resulting in a net charge of $13,940,793, because of provisions of 


: also 


the “Carriers Taxing Act of 


’, approved June 29, 1937, and repeal of the Act of August 29, 1935, levying an excise tax upon carriers and an income tax upon their employees, 


an’ for other purposes. 


(Public No. 400, 74th Congress.) 


(Public No. 400, 74th Congress.) 
Subject to Revision. 


Separate totals of these charges and credits are not available. 

$$ Includes charges to Railway Tax Accruals in the total amount of $23,699,110 itemized as follows: $8,580,085 for taxes under the requirements 
ie Social Security Act of 1935, and $15,119,025 under the requirements. of an Act approved August 29, 1935, levying an excise upon carriers and 
ncom* tax upon their employees. and for other purposes. 
Conpiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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You Can't Take Short Con to 
QUALITY FORGINGS 


HIGHER speeds are here to stay. The higher stresses demand the finest locomotive forgings money 
can buy. To meet these exacting requirements ALCO has equipped a forge shop from end to 
end with the most modern facilities known to modern science. Many refinements in manufacture 
have added to achieve the acme of perfection. 


There are high powered forging presses, heat-treating furnaces, pyrometers to be sure—but in addi- 
tion there is complete physical, chemical, microscopical testing equipment to provide the closest 
control over ALCO’S high quality. You need all this equipment for there are no short cuts to highest 
quality. That is why we say it is much cheaper for a railroad to buy ALCO Quality Forgings than to 
equip, maintain, and operate a forge shop as it should be to manufacture forgings of ALCO'S equal 
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